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| ARE YOU A GENIUS<¢? 
Or do you need help? 


J “The future bel.ngs to those who prepare for it 
now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published b) 
Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, and that latest book, WRITE 
THE SHORT SHORT. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A BARTLETT, Publisher 


m WHEN the Japanese moved in 
on Borneo in January, 1942, the 
thought uppermost in the minds of 
thousands of readers of Agnes 
Newton Keith's “Land Below the 
Wind,” an Atlantic Monthly Nou- 
Fiction Prize Winner in 1939, was, 

“What do you suppose will happen 

to the Keiths?” What happened 

was that Mrs. Keith, her husband, 

and her small son, George, were in 

a Japanese prison camp. For more 

than three and a half years, Mrs. Keith endured the 

horror of war—'the misery of no privacy, no beauty, 
only disease, sleeping in dampness, wild hunger.” 

On forbidden scraps of paper she recorded those ex- 

periences, and later, when she had recovered from 

her mental and physical tortures, and could stand the 
pain of typing, she produced the April, 1947, Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection, “Three Came Home.” 

A native of Chicago, Mrs. Keith was educated in 
California. After her graduation from the University 
of California at Berkeley in 1924, she went to work 
for the San Francisco Examiner, was nearly bludg- 
eoned to death by a maniac on the steps of the Ex- 
uminer, and spent several years recuperating. 

In 1934, she accompanied her husband, H. G. 
Keith, Conservator of Forest and Director of Agricul- 
ture of North Borneo, to Sandakan, Borneo. It was 
he who persuaded her to write her Borneo experi- 
ence and impressions into “Land Below the Wind.” 
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Regina J. Woody (‘Too Fictional’) made her 
debut as ballerina in Paris, successfully performing 
in several capitals in Europe and in the Algiers. She 
translated French ballet program notes into English 
“with the aid of a vivid imagination,” followed these 
with articles on the dance in European newspapers 
and magazines. 

But her writing career really began much earlier— 
at the age of nine she sold her first story, that of a 
big St. Bernard puppy, one of her pets. 

She is a native of Chestnut Hill, Mass., and ac- 
quired from her father and grandfather a love for 
horses. As a child she learned to ride and train 
and show them. She has ridden cross country in 
England, on great estates in Hungary, and even in 
the desert of Africa. Now she lives in a modest 
apartment in Elizabeth, N. J., with her husband (a 
physician), and three children. She teaches Juvenile 
Writing at New York University, and in her dining 
room-workshop produces articles and stories for such 
magazines as Parents’ Magazine. This Week, Collier's, 
Harper's Bazaar, and for many children’s magazines. 
Her first book, ‘The Stars Came Down,” was pub- 
lished in 1945; her latest is “Starlight’’ a book for 
boys and girls 10 to 14, (William Morrow & Co.) 
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Over 38 years ago Charles D. Richardson, Jr., 
( Horse-Sense of Humor) was born at 713 Harbaugh 
St., Sewickley, Pa. His address is still 713 Harbaugh 
St., Sewickley, Pa. Yet he writes — and sells — 
Westerns. East, or West, folks are folks, is his phil- 


osophy. But he does know the outdoors, and his most 
treasured memories are of exciting camping trips into 
Northern Ontario. 
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“Freud Pays Off,’ an article in a recent issue of 
Fortune, tells the story of a greeting card company 
(Gartner & Bender) which has increased its business 
thirteenfold and more since 1935, has current sales 
running at the rate of 200 million greeting cards, 
worth approximately 4 million dollars. Psychology is 
given much of the credit for the firm's success. Cards 
aie designed expressly “to allow for people’s sub- 
conscious motivations and for their taboos.’’ ‘‘Peo- 
ple’ largely refers to women, for the feminine sex 
purchases 80 to 90 per cent of the three to four 
billion greeting cards sold annually. 

Addison H. Hallock, Englewood, N. J., editor of 
Quality Art Novelty Co., and contributor of light 
verse to many national magazines, precedes our list 
of Greeting Card Markets with an article that tells 
what to write and what not to write if you wish to 
sell these popular rhymed greetings. For 14 years Mr. 
Hallock free-lanced while being a teacher and princi- 


pal ot a school. 
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Readers ave frequently requesting sample plots to 
show how to write a certain type of story. Duane W. 
Rimel's article to Write a Mystery Novel” 
might have been written expressly to satisfy them. 
Mr. Rimel, whose home is in Clarkston, Wash., is 
the author of “The Curse of Cain’’ (David McKay 
Co., 1946) ; “Motive For Murder’ (Kemsley Papers, 
England, 1946) and Jury Is- Out’ (Kemsley 
Papers, England, to be published soon.) 
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Let us know how you like the several short articles 
under the heading “Tips From Our Readers.” 1 
especially liked “How I File My A. & J's,” by Sophie 
Miller, for it seems the perfect solution to the com- 
plaint often made: “I never cam remember which 
issue of my A. G J. contains which list.” 

AAA 


When a woman is “lonely and ill at ease’ there 
is nothing that relaxes her more than “picking over 
things.” The other night I was sitting on the floor 
(I sit in a chair so much!) with the kittens playing 
around me, and the contents of a desk drawer scat- 
tered about. In the sorting process, I came on a little 
black year-book (the kind banks and insurance com- 
panies give away). The instant I opened it, tears 
dampened my smile of tender recollection. There in 
John’s handwriting (until recent years it always re- 
minded me of the work of a small boy laboriously 
bending over a copy book, with tongue rolled between 
his teeth aiding the writing effort) was the story of 
our first year in Colorado, 

John was unable that first year to do interviewing 
—could, in fact, work at writing only an hour or two 
a day. What he wrote he had to dig out of the note- 
books he had used while interviewing for the agri- 
cultural papers the two years we were back in New 
England, little kinks for the farm papers, the popular 
mechanics papers, the boys’ papers. 

But those little items brought in little money. Here 
was January, 1918, when we hit bottom . . . New 
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. . . are one more reason writers’ sales begin or increase when they join the list of a hard-working 
literary agency. 


Editors’ needs are a day-to-day and minute-to-minute «affair: and as a hole develops in an issue 
approaching printers’ deadline — or a publisher receives a sudden windfall of paper which permits 
him to increase the size of his publication — or an old or new company publishes another magazine — 
or an editor, finds himself running short in a particular type or length of story — a call comes in, and 
more sales are chalked up for our clients. We receive dozens of editorial requests weekly. 


Plus this, we offer prompt and careful attention to your material (reports within one week;) and 
absolute frankness if your material is completely unsalable and should be burned, detailed suggestions for 
revision if your material is unsalable as it stands but can be salvaged, and placement with the best pos- 
sible markets at best possible rates if your material is salable. Incidentally, our subsidiary offices in Holly- 
wood, London, and other cities offer complete world coverage. 


Recent Marcain hint, TERMS: Professionals: If you have sold $500 


worth of fiction or articles to national magazines, or 


” one book to a major publisher, within the past year, 
ieath ' we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 

straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 
15’, on Canadian and British sales, and 20% on all other 
foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners 
or newer writers until they earn their keep through 
sales, our reading fee, payable with material sent, is 
one dollar per thousand words and final fraction (for 
example, five dollars for a script of 4,356 words). min- 
imum fee per script, three dollars. $25 for books of all 
lengths. We drop all fees after we make several sales 
for new clients. Personal collaboration service—where 
the agency works with the writer from plot idea 
through finished script and sale—by arrangement; in- 
formation upon request. A_ stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


| SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


The Lit 
\¥ 1650 BROADWAY, SUITE 1007 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Rom Dent 
- <— Typical Meredith client appearances. 
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] “TOO FICTIONAL” 


By REGINA J. WOODY 


WHEN an editor scribbles 
“Too fictional’ on a manu- 
script, do you know just what 
he means ? 

I didn't, so I began to ask 
questions, 

“Lack of reality,’ read one 
of the answers I received. 
“The gal isn’t real,” wrote 
another. “How about a lit- 
tle realism?” wrote a_ third. 
Heavens above! Evidently 
“Too fictional” meant that a 
story lacked reality. I was 
plenty shocked. “What could 
be a better reason for reject- 
ing a story than that?” I asked myself and had to 
admit that I knew of none so damning. 

Of course, before we accept the criticism ‘Too fic- 
tional” as being the only *hing wrong with the story 
we ought to admit that there may be a dozen other 
reasons beside the one given the writer for an editor 
to hang his rejection on. Reasons which range all the 
way from the story’s being an amateurish script which 
starts out with no problem and wanders off east and 
west after a couple of bright red herrings. It may 
be beautifully written with a swell problem whose so- 
lution the author lets escape him as well as the hero, 
or it may end abruptly with a perfectly swell climax 
which has nothing at all to do with the story. 

However, almost every other writing fault seems to 
have a clear explanation of its own. When you get, 
“Too little plot’? chalked on a manuscript you know 
what’s wrong. ‘Not properly motivated” makes per- 
fectly good sense. ‘Characterization is weak”’ is cer- 
tainly explicit. We could go right down the list of 
editorial criticism but that’s enough to show you that 
until you come to “Too fictional’ most editorial com- 
ment is pretty clear and to the pvint. Before we go 
on to seeing what can be done bout the “Too fic- 
tional’”’ business, I ought to add that if your story 
really is too fictional, the chances are pretty good that 
it has other faults as well, but that is certainly an- 
other article. I've written it here, just to avoid argu- 
ment—not for the sake of one. 

The first problem in getting rid of that roxious 
phrase “Too fictional” is to figure out how to get 
reality in. All we need to do to achieve reality :s to 
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make the reader identify with the character, do it fast 
and stay with him. We all know that you can catch 
a reader on a narrative hook without half-trying, but 
can you make him stay hooked? How many times will 
he nibble your bait and swim away and take a swipe 
at some other attractive hook? Be that as it may, you 
can commit twelve murders in three hundred words 
and leave your reader bored stiff because he doesn't 
give a tinker’s dam who is dead now or who is going 
to be dead before the chapter ends. Because that is 
so, he'll merely yawn and turn the page. Very well, 
then, a narrative hook won’t make a reader identify, 
but suppose you give that reader a look at some bright 
blue water, or let him feel the hot sun burning down 
on his shoulders, smell honeysuckle or horse-dung or 
home-baked yeast bread? Just suppose you whisper 
the sound of a train whistle on a moonlight night or 
get hold of the right words with which to convey the 
song of the pines when the wind whips the tops and 
diamond-dusted snow crunches under foot. Perhaps 
your reader will feel a stirring of interest. If you 
think this is so then why not try using sensory im- 
pressions to get identification and reality? 

For me, the sensory impression was the right an- 
swer. I hope it may be for you. Try adding the evi- 
dences of the senses to your story and see how you can 
get a kind of reality into your writing which will 
warm an editor’s heart and make his hands itch to 
type an acceptance. 

But beware the casual, commonplace sensory im- 
pression. No good using vague words like hot or cold, 
loud or soft, light or dark. Far from it. Your job is 
to know the character about whom you are writing so 
well that you are able to give his feelings about other 
people, to places, to things, so accurately that you not 
only characterize him by his reactions, but give a clear 
picture of the things to which he is reacting. 

To accomplish this you will have to choose the un- 
usual sensory impression, one which will arrest the 
reader without shocking him, one which will be real 
enough so that he may identify, and yet unusual 
enough so that it is not a cliche. Very often a lazy 
writer will omit mentioning the bubbling brook and 
thus fail to get the benefit of the sound of water into 
his story, all because he won’t bother to find a better 
or less trite word than bubbling. If he were smart 
he’d go to his Thesaurus or dictionary of synonyms 
and find himself a brand new word, even, if like Sen- 
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timental Tommy, it took him all day and half the 
night to find the right one. 

Of course, you can write without finding the right 
word. Wilbur Daniel Steele once wrote me. ‘I write 
my first draft with ordinary adjectives. Then I go 
over it and change the blue to gentian, the pink to 
a more descriptive, less usual word.’ That is a per- 
fectly reasonable thing to do that one may get on 
with the story, but only a master-craftsman searches 
every word in the hope of a better one. Be careful 
that having written the trite word you do not let it 
stay in your story. When you rewrite, snatch it out. 
That's what revision is for—to improve. If you are 
sure that your stuff is too good to need revision, just 
try reading it aloud. The chances are that trite phrases, 
cliches and jargon will smite even your admiring ears. 

e 

A character doesn’t always have to do some heroic 
deed in order to inspire a reader with a desire to 
identify. Try it by making your character a real per- 
son. In addition to giving the visual appearance of a 
place, suppose you make your reader aware of it 
through your heroine’s sensations? She's in a garage. 
say, waiting to have a tite changed. She's impatient 
and bored, just as the reader may have been. The 
garage is dirty, cluttered, noisy. Yes, yes, of course 
it is, but don’t let it go at that. Let the reader in on 
the fact that the poor gal feels her head will burst 
with the terrific clatter going on around her, that the 
squeaking of the tire wrench on the nuts ties her 
nerves into knots. Of course there are lots of other 
noises. I should be telling you! They're your job, not 
mine, but consider the whistle of air as the tire deflates 
and the way the oil or gasoline fumes may choke her. 
No doubt she slips in some of that beautifully slippery 
opal-colored oil which is spreading in a puddle of 
water on the concrete floor as she walks round her 
car and gets her pretty platform-shoes wet. 

I know that the chances are against her going round 
and actually tasting anything in a garage, but why not 
let her put her cigarette in her mouth, scratch a match, 
see the flare—and then have to yank the cigarette off 
her lip without even having had one good heart-warm- 
ing puff, all because the surly character changing the 
tire jerks his head at the “No Smoking” sign. If your 
gal has even two of these experiences, won't she begin 
to seem a whole lot more like a real person? Won't 
she almost at once cease to be “Too fictional’? And 
why? All because she’s up against the very same 
things your reader was up against when he had his 
tire changed. 

Not for a single moment am I suggesting that you 
go ahead and take thirty pages to think a little boy 
to bed as Proust does, nor to spend an equal amount 
of time on the way things smell or taste as did 
Thomas Wolfe. No editor will stand for it, unless 
you too, are a genius. But, you can try very hard to 
do what Hemingway does so exquisitely, giving in a 
few short sentences smell and sound and sight in a 
telling paragraph. You can mix your sensory impres- 
sions, not so well as Rolvaag, perhaps, when he de- 
scribes a blizzard, but you can try. You can see, hear, 
and feel with almost any topflight writer today, if you 
will only stop to examine his work and see how much 
he gets into it. Right now, no one does a more sim- 
ple, arresting or honest job than does Ben Lucian Bur- 
man. Read “The Rooster Crows for Day’ and see 
what I mean. 

Until you get used to choosing sensory impressions 
wisely the best ones may elude you or you may not 
know where to put them in. Until you can use them 
naturally in your writing, put them in when you re- 
vise. Read and consciously question yourself as to 
whether sound or feeling or taste or touch might make 
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This is Ferdinand Klutt, 
Who’s a real typewriter nut. 
Paid by the word, 

At least every third 

Is an if or an and or a but. 


a paragraph more real. Don’t go hog-wild on sensory 
impressions or your stuff will be just plain funny and | 
the story itself will go into a tailspin. That is, assum- | 
ing that your editor hasn’t red-pencilled your most } 


cherished gems. At that, it is sometimes better to give 
him too many sensory impressions than to give him 


none at all. He may claw at his collar and swear, | 


but he won’t go to sleep and snore. 


To get a real thrill out of the sensation of touch | 


read Anne Lindbergh Morrow's “Listen the Wind” 


and see what she does with the sound of the wind ] 
blowing—or not blowing, the way the plane rocks and } 


hovers and bumps in the air. She can write of the 
way the ground feels under her feet as she trudges 
over a newly-ploughed field so chat you can actually 
smell the fresh earth puffed and moist and crisp with 
frost. To get an awareness of sensory impressions of 
touch and smell and taste. read them as done by a 
srecialist; read Helen Keller's book “The World | 
Live In.”” Then go on and read some of Amy Lowell's 
poems and marvel at what she can do with words to 
convey sensation. She uses color as if her pen were 
dipped in a rainbow. 

So much can be done with sight alone, if one is a 
good enough writer. that no other sensory impressions 
are needed. E. M. Forster can write of a scene a 
character sees with such poignancy that for her to feel 
or smell, too, would be an impertinence; an assault 
on the reader’s emotions. However, should vou be 
anxious to use an unusual sense, say that of feeling 
to the exclusion of all others, see how S. Wier Mit- 
chel, M.D., does it in “The Strange Case of George 
Dedlow”’ in his book “The Autobiographv of 2 
Quack.” Lest you think that is a too old reference 


take down Philip Harkin’s book “Lightning on Ice”. 


which is one of the newer juveniles and see what he 
does with his first 500 words. Action, of course, for 
it is a book for older boys and young adults, but what 
perfect craftsmanship! 

Reality cormes when the reader is aware of a char- 
acter as a person who, like himself, loves beauty, is 
annoyed by unpleasant sounds, suffers when his shoes 
are too tight, swears when he is clipped by a subway 
door, and revels in the rich creaminess of a good 
chocolate ice-cream soda. A cool wind on his cheek. 
an aching cramp in his right arm after he has hung 
on a strap, a field of lilies flowing down a hillside like 
a waterfall, the sound of sleigh bells, the smell of fall 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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A HORSE-SENSE OF 


HUMOR 


DURING the last ten years 
I have sold a_ considerable 
amount of Western fiction. 
What made it sell? 

Looking over a_ batch of 
these published yarns, I dis- 
covered that the majority of 
my stuff contained a_ fair 
amount of humor, even in the 
yarns where the hero died 
ndbly. It was there, patches 
of it. Like grass seed on a 
newly ploughed lawn. 

Take the yarn, ‘Just Cau- 
tious,” which I sold to Co- 
lumbia’s Real Western. Some 
might say it clashes with what is considered the most 
salable type of Western. It is written in the first per- 
son. The hero is a “‘yes’” man, afraid of his own 
shadow. And there is a gun-fight in a church. 

What made the yarn sell? The humorous vein, I 
feel, which runs throughout—a man vehemently deny- 
ing he is a coward, yet getting into the thick of 
trouble and being scared to death of it. 

The story starts out: 

“I ain’t scared of no man or animal or anything 
else that fogs around these parts, but I can’t see no 
sense of sticking your face in front of a .45 muzzle 
and begging the bird behind it to cut loose with 
all six. 

“All of which means I don’t make no practice of 
stomping down dark alleys, or inviting gunplay where 
I know I ain’t got a chance. I ain’t scared of no man. 
I ain’t no coward. I’m just cautious, that’s all.” 

You get it? The first two paragraphs introduce 
you to a gent whom you strongly suspect of throwing 
the bull, and you look forward to seeing him get into 
a mess so you can watch him try and squirm out of it. 

The gunfight scene in the church presented possibili- 
ties. Breen Carew, outlaw leader, goes with his men 
into the church to trap the sheriff who has strung up 
Breen’s brother. Duffy Stoakes, the teller of the story, 
is forced against his will to accompany the outlaws. 
A humorous situation, if properly handled and not 
overdone. 

“Breen Carew stood up abruptly. 

“You, lawdog! Go for your gun!’ 

“The organ died on one of its up-wheezes. Men 
and women dove for the floor without asking ques- 
tions. The gent opposite me gave a funny little gurgle 
and collapsed. I guess he fainted. The man on the 
porch struck for his guns.” 

And, a bit further on— 

“T was down behind the seat before the guns crashed 
out. I knowed plumb well Breen wasn’t going to be 
took by no parson, even if the latter did have the 
drop on ‘im. I was going to be where the least lead 
was. 

Again, the “just cautious” angle. The little gent 
was so brave he ignored danger. In fact, he got away 
from it as far as possible. 

This story is an example of what determination can 
do for a yarn in which you hold a genuine faith. I 
wrote ‘Just Cautious’ "back in 1936. For nine years 
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By CHARLES D. RICHARDSON, JR. 


count ‘em, n-i-n-e—I plugged that yarn. I believed 
in its being good enough to sell. Every time it came 
back I'd lay it aside for a while. Later when I'd get 
it out again, read it over, I'd still experience a chuckle 
here and there. Sounds big-headed, but I felt that a 
yarn which could affect me so strongly through the 
passing years, must have something on the ball. And 
eventually, I found an editor who felt about it as I did. 

Leo Margulies, of Standard Publications, has bought 
many a humorous Western from me in the past. I 
sold him “Lead Pills,’ which appeared in Popular 
Western. The yarn is all about a young rancher and 
his crippled dad, Long Jack. The oldster, in his 
wheelchair, likes to sit up on the hill and look over 
the range through his binoculars. Ben Tracer, the son, 
hates to see his old dad longing to be active again, 
tries his best to make a go of the big spread himself. 
Through a ruse, Ben exposes a bandit trio who had 
been fooling the law by riding away from their hold- 
ups with a fourth horse and dummy rider. Ben trades 
places with the dummy, fires on the trio as they raid 
the Wells Fargo office, but is mowed down by the 
outlaw gunfire. 

On the hill, however, Ben’s dad, Long Jack, sees 
the fight through his binoculars, then tears down the 
hill in his wheelchair, bowling over the bandits like 
ten-pins, and firing on them with the .45 which he 
used to tame rustlers in days gone by. 

As his son removes the cactus spines the old man 
acquired when his wheelchair upset. Long Jack ob- 
serves how much the two of them need each other. 
Now, they'll get the reward for the bandits’ capture, 
and Long Jack will be able to have the operation that 
will enable him to walk again. 

I have also sold Street and Smith’s Romantic Range 
several yarns which were touched with humor. 
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A humorous yarn of mine which appeared in West- 
crt Aces was about two old timers who were boring 
the town stiff with their tales of bygone accomplish- 
ments, but who got the better of a bunch of crooks 
trying to pull a fast one during a centennial celebra- 
tion the town was staging. 

That yarn, “Hogleg Heroes,” 1 dreamed up from 
the Centennial Celebration my home town, Sewickley, 
Pa., held in 1940. 

How do I achieve the humorous touch, unforced (1 
hope), in my Westerns? Well, for one thing, | try 
to pick a situation especially conducive to belly laughs. 
For example, in “The Sheriff Tries Twin Sixes,’” pub- 
lished in Complete Western Book, 1 have a slick crook 
masquerading as a female crystal gazer and taking the 
local’ sheriff and numerous cowpokes for a ‘‘sucker 
ride.” The way the cowboys and more particularly. 
the sheriff, falls for this ‘‘female’’ fortune teller, until 
the latter is exposed by one fast-thinking puncher, all 
makes for an amusing affair. 

And in “Hell Pops At Angel’s Roost,” in Famous 
Western, | used four cowpoke musicians who, with an 
aged mule, a wagon, a bunch of instruments, and a 
burning ambition to make good,” drift into a town 
where a holdup gang has everybody tied in a knot. 
The little pianist, B-Flat Soames, who can play in one 
key only, dresses up as a Spanish dancer and traps 
the bandit leader by pretending to make love to him. 

In all these examples, I draw heavily on my own 
personal observations of the interesting and comic 
things which happen daily about me. My own father. 
unknowingly, has often furnished me with laugh lines 
for my fictional characters. Speaking of a man reputed 
to be the ‘me, too” type, my father would say, “Every 
time Mr. — blows his nose, this bird pulls his 
handkerchief.””. And, ‘‘No use holding a board meet- 
ing over moving blotters.” Also, “They'll be shoot- 
ing him on Judgment Day, in order to get him into 
Heaven on time.” 

All these expressions, “pop” uses fluently. They 
are a part of his nature, and come out spontaneously. 
They provide me with a good source of humorous 
sayings and situations. 

Just keep your eves and ears open when you are 
out with a bunch of “the boys,” or when around the 
old timers of your town. Dozens of real funny situa- 
tions will crop up which can be used in future yarns. 

What right has an Easterner like myself to write 
Westerns? I figure that people are pretty much the 
same the country over, that if I impart to mv Western 
characters some of the qualities of the people I know, 
their problems of love, sickness, money troubles, de- 
sire for power. etc., they'll add up fairly even. 

I make my backgrounds authentic by sufficient read- 
ing of the works of men who have lived in the West. 
Then I cook up a convincing plot, and season gen- 
erously with those human touches which occur daily 
about me. 

Numerous camping trips to the Ontario wilds of 
Canada, also have helped me to write about the out- 
doors, and to bring life to my Western and Northern 
yarns. 

To return to humor, a conscious attempt at being 
funny defeats its purpose. If you have your characters 
saving things for the sole purpose of being smart and 
wittv, you are liable to wind up with a highly arti- 
ficial piece of work. The comic who does nothing but 
shoot off his mouth with a bunch of wisecracks, isn’t 
nearly as genuinely funny as the fellow who has amus- 
ing things happen to him while he, throughout, is in 
dead earnest. You laugh at the latter, and, at the same 
time, feel friendly toward him, want to know more 
about him. 

All of which boils down to this. If you feel strongly 


and earnestly that you have a flair for writing the 
humorous Western, and really enjoy doing it, then 
hop to it. Time and practice will tell whether you 
are bowling down the right alley or not. 

If you don't get a laugh from reading a comic sit- 
uation, or can’t see the fun in things which happen 
about you, don’t try manufacturing a humorous story. 
Artificiality will be detected at once. 

A sense of humor, applied at the right spots, will 
go a long way toward putting over a Western yarn. 

A horse-sense of humor! 


he 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 
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England Homestead, $1.45; Nebraska Farmer, $2.60; 
Rural Life, $1.00; Nebraska Farmer, $3.30; Farm 
Life, $3.00; Fruitgrower, $2.00; Successful Farming, 
$8.65: and Farm & Fireside, $3.00. Total: $25.00. 

The folks back East never knew how close we came 
to a steady pinto bean diet. We learned to tuck a 
meadowlark’s song into an envelope home, a snatch of 
Colorado blue sky, a whiff of clear, cool Colorado air, 
pleasing bits about the two little boys. We were sure 
that love and faith and determination would carry us 
through! 

And they did . a few years later, the record 
showed such totals (I, too, was writing then) as 
$250, $305, $467, recorded in round, bold, prideful 
figures encircled with a gay flourish! 

The Famil): Richard received his Master's Degree 
in History at the University of Chicago Friday, the 
13th of June. He will teach this fall, but he and 
Marie plan to be with me most of July and August. 
Wonderful! . . . Margaret is Lt. (j.g.) again in the 
WAVES for the month of June. The Naval Reserve. 
Handling her old job in San Francisco. Both she and 
Forrest, in San Carlos, are urging me to fly out for 
a visit at the end of the summer. Perhaps by 
the time the August issue is out, the new grandbaby 
will be here. The kittens are more fun than 
a three-ring circus! 


"LL STEAL THIS GUY'S PLOT AND 
STYLE, THAT GUY'S CHARACTERS --- 


\‘M TOO TIRED TO BE ORIGINAL 


JOWNSEND 


The Author & Journalist 
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MYSTERY NOVEL 


} HOW TO WRITE A 


By DUANE W. RIMEL 


“WHY not write a mystery novel?” a friend sug- 
gested. 

“Wait a minute,” I thought. “Isn't five thousand 
words at a crack bad enough? Let’s see, how long 7: 
a mystery novel? I don't know. I've read enough of 
them to fill a small library, but—at least fifty thou- 
sand. Good Lord! Think of all the sweating I did 
on that last short story, and what did I get? Nothing! 
If I write fifty thousand (or more) what'll I get—?” 

My answer then was ‘typewriter cramp.” The mere 
thought of that many words stopped me cold; but a 
plot had been forming, the way plots will if you're 
doing any writing at all (I was working on a news- 
paper at the time) and I took down a few notes. 

e 

I'd read any number of murder novels written from 
the viewpoint of the detective, sweetheart, or the at- 
torney who investigated; or just plain third person 
from anybody's viewpoint. But at that time I had 
read only one from the viewpoint of the killer, so 
why not tell his side of it? It appeared to me that 
the real drama—what had caused the murder, the 
actual killing and the retreat—was alread; over when 
most detectives entered the picture. (I hadn’t made 
the acquaintance then of James M. Cain and his ex- 
cellent novels.) Why not, I asked, let the murderer 
tell his own story, in his own way, so the reader 
would feel what went on in his mind? 

You who have done whodunits will realize I was 
biting off quite an assignment. 

I have always enjoyed writing in first person; nearly 
all of my output is done that way. I should have 
asked my agent, but I talked to a friend and he 
thought third person would sell better, for some rea- 
son or another. (If you want critical advice about your 
writing, go to someone who knows more about it 
than you do.) 

The actual writing went so easy and fast I was 
amazed; writing short stories and slanting them to 
specialized markets was always the toughest kind of 
iob for me, so this new facility astounded me and the 
landlord both. (He came up one night and asked me 
if I was feeling all right; he’d heard the typewriter 
going all day.) So I finished the final draft and sent 
it to the agent. 

He liked the story, but wanted a complete rewrite. 
He said blow it up to at least sixty thousand, make 
a carbon on good bond, for serial offer as well as 
book, change the title and return it. Adding ten thou- 
sand words was quite a chore; I did a new chapter 
near the end, throwing suspicion on a minor char- 
acter. Then I had the hero-villain shot at by the 
murderer. The original title had been ‘Date with a 
Corpse.” That, the agent said, gave away the first 
murder situation, so I changed the name to “Shadow 
of Fear.” 

It was held five months by the first editor who saw 
it, but he finally rejected it because it was a little too 
rough and full of drinking for a Sunday supplement. 
Carl, the fellow who killed his half-brother in a fit 
of drunken frenzy, wasn’t a very sweet person, I'll 
admit. Later a book publisher grew interested, and 
wanted Carl made into a more humane person, be- 
cause he said, rightly, that suspense is never accom- 
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plished without a sympathetic character in peril. That 
sentence, in large caps and underlined in red pencil, 
hangs above my desk all the time, so I won't forget it. 
The editor also wanted the novel written in first per- 
son, the way I'd originally planned it! That made 
this rewrite much easier. 

When the changes were made the novel appeared 
as “The Curse of Cain” (David McKay Co.. 1946). 
The reviews were quite encouraging, and my returns 
in cash, so far, are above average for a “‘first.’’ But the 
most important return to me was the thing I learned 
that helped in writing later novels. I hope they'll 
benefit you. 

Have a working knowledge of police procedure in 
your own locality, or wherever you intend to have 
your murder committed. Read up on poisons and 
their symptoms, fingerprinting, and anatomy. Bullets 
in some parts of the body aren't fatal, you know. I 
once asked a prosecuting attorney about a point of 
law, and when he found out I was writing a book, 
he helped me gladly. He suggested I read “Clarence 
Darrow for the Defense,” by Irving Stone. It won't 
hurt you a bit; I liked it. Also read “Mystery Fic- 
tion” by Marie F. Rodell (Duell, Sloan & Pearce). 
a ‘must’ for all whodunit writers. She gives you 
the low-down on technical matters too lengthy to 
handle in a single article of this kind. Keep your 
mystery novel between sixty and seventy thousand 
words, and remember the people who read mysteries 
are above the average level of intelligence. Doctors, 
lawyers, scientists and statesmen read mystery novels 
for relaxation. They are primarily escape fiction. in 
the same general category as Westerns and love 
pulps: thev should have solid characterization and 
logic, a tight plot with no ragged edges. 


The pay-off on first novels ranges from about $350 
to $750 advance royalties. Just how well you do on 
subsidiary rights (Pocket-book, book club and serial) 
depends on your story and your agent. Personally I 
wouldn't sell any kind of a book without a reliable 
agent; it’s too easy for an author to sign away rights 
he shouldn’t. There are also foreign markets (two of 
mine have sold in England) and movies. Of course. 
the big-timers get juicy advance royalty payments of 
over a thousand bucks, but we have that to look 
forward to! Maybe. 

By all means, read some late whodunits and see 
what the authors are doing. Write out a dossier of 
characters and be sure vou don’t have names that 
sound too much alike. Too many Olsons and Ben- 
sons in a story may confuse the reader. Employ back- 
grounds you know well; I was a professional musician 
for several years, so a number of my characters play 
piano. I was going to talk about titles, too, but on 
second thought, let’s forget about the title until the 
story is finished. 

To help you further let’s concoct a sample murder 
plot. 

SAMPLE MURDER PLOT 


Let us assume that attractive young Sue Conner 
has a rich uncle who likes her and who intends to 
leave her all of his money, perhaps thirty or forty 
grand. Maybe more. Sue falls for a young rake; her 
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rather stiff-backed uncle learns of it and decides to 
disinherit her. Scared, she is determined to keep he: 
boy friend and get the money, too. How? The onl; 
thing she can think of is to murder her uncle before 
he changes his will. This isn’t very original, but it 
will do as an example. 

Her doting uncle, Samuei Peer, lives with twe 
maiden step-sisters who are rather odd, an eye-filling 
young girl secretary and several household servants 
who make interesting characters. Sam married early 
in life and his wife, sister of Sue's mother, drowned 
in the river years before. Peer likes to walk along 
the high steep bluffs above the water where his wife 
fell in. (You'd think he’d know better, because 
he can't swim, either!) . This tragedy occurred not 
far trom the large Peer home on the outskirts of your 
own home town, for instance. 

Sue lives with her mother and father as she should 
not far from the Peer home, near the river. The step- 
aunts are mean old gals, sore at the world and at 
Sam, who has let it be known that Sue will inherit 
when he dies. . 

For years Sue has visited Sam often, taking him for 
those walks along the bluffs overlooking the river. 
Her plan begins to shape up. First, she must have a 
sucker—someone the law will nab to pay for her 
crime. Otherwise all her scheming would be useless. 
Who to blame? Effie Peer, the eldest step-aunt, has 
told everyone in town how she detests Sam, her 
benefactor. Also, Sue has disliked the nice looking 
secretary, Lois Smith, because her rake boy friend has 
made passes at Lois, who is a good girl and, unknown 
to Sue, spurns the rake. Womanlike, Sue is jealous. 


Lately old Peer has taken a fancy to Lois, in a 
fatherly way, because she is efficient and pleasant. 
and while Sue has been cavorting with her bov friend. 
Lois has been taking Sam for his usual walks along 
the river bluffs. Sue sees in Lois a possibile rival for 
the old gentleman’s favor—and money—so she de- 
cides that Lois is going to be “the goat.” 

Sue has to plan carefully now, pick the right time. 
Visiting Sam one Wednesday afternoon, she learns 
that he and Lois are going for a walk along the same 
path that evening, about dusk. Sue goes home and 
waits. Letting her mother see her slip upstairs for 
a “nap,” she changes into slacks and sweater that re- 
semble those she has seen Lois wear while walking 
with Sam. As evening nears, she climbs out her bed- 
room window, the way she has gone many times to 
see her boy friend, and moves quietly up the river 
bank, hidden by trees. She meets no one. luckilv, and 
at a wooded spot near the high bluffs she waits for 
Lois and Sam. 

Yes, here they come, Sam walking rather slowly, 
Lois helping him now and then. She is laughing, 
pointing at a bird. They seem quite happy. Sue gets 
madder. Lois and Sam pass her hideout in the brush. 
Sue slips out, creeps up behind Lois (Sam is rather 
deaf) and strikes her over the head with a heavy 
stick. Quickly Sue pulls her victim into the brush. 
catches up with Sam, who is surprised, of course, and 
wants to know where Lois is. Oh, she stopped back 
a ways to fix her shoe string and will catch up in a 
minute. So they walk on. They near the bluffs. 

Sue is uneasy because they have come out of the 
trees now and houses are visible across the river. Her 
sweater happens to be a light blue; Lois decided to 
change into pink before coming on the walk. But it 
is too late now to bother with one detail. Along the 
bluffs she gets Sam near the edge and gives him a 
shove. He goes over, into the water. She hopes that 
no one across the river watched too closely; in the 
half-light faces wouldn't be distinguishable. 
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She runs back down the trails, into the trees. Lois 
is still unconscious. Satisfied, Sue walks down 
through the trees, the way she came, up into her 
room. She finishes her “nap,” and after a while goes 
downstairs again, says hello to her parents and waits. 
Her alibi is established. 

Meanwhile Lois comes to, wonders what has hap- 
pened and walks down the trail trying to find Sam. 
He's not around, naturally. She returns to the Peer 
mansion, sounds an alarm and the search is on. 
Eventually Sam is found a few miles down the river 
and things look very bad for Lois. She went for a 
walk with Sam, who was quite feeble, and the next 
thing he is found dead. Police find the spot where 
Sam was pushed off the cliff. Footprints are vague, 
however, but they appear to resemble Lois’s. She was 
seen with him last. 

The actual story can start anytime now. The hero 
detective enters the picture, begins his own investiga- 
tion. He believes Lois’s story of being hit over the 
head: she has an ugly bruise to prove it. The police 
are inclined to think she faked the bruise. The maiden 
aunts were together in the garden at the time of 
death; and have servants who saw them. But they 
are checked and so is Sue. Her parents unknowingly 
give her a clear-cut alibi. The hero-detective wonders, 
but does nothing at the moment. He feels sorry for 
Lois, and incidentally likes her quite well. The de- 
tective studies his characters, goes over the scene of 
the crime. A rainfall has obscured the footprints, so 
those are out. Sue has been lucky in that respect. 

The investigation goes on and on. The hero is 
baffled. He tries to find witnesses. At last he does 
—a man who was across the river and saw the man 
and the girl walking along the bluff. They came out 
from the trees, he said, and suddenly the girl pushed 
the old man off. Could he see them very well? No, 
darkness was coming on. What was the girl wear- 
ing? He thought it was a blue sweater and slacks. 
Blue? Maybe the witness was color-blind. Lois had 
worn a pink sweater. A clue! The hero again sus- 
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WRITERS I MEET .... . . . By Townsend 


"LIQUOR HELPS ME WRITE BETTER 
STUFF “ 


70 WANSEN/D> 


The Author & Journalist 
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YOU -TOO; you-true; year - cheer; reason - season: 
pleasure - treasure; divine-valentine, and similar rhyme 
combinations went out of favor at the same time that 
such expression as it's true; galore; deep and true 
along life’s way, lost their popularity with Greeting 
Card publishers. But free-lance writers of Greeting 
Card verse are a stubborn lot! I know! For I was 
one of them for fourteen years prior to entering the 
industry in a permanent capacity. Just like so many 
of you who send me your material to read today, | 
stumbled into the same pitfalls, made the same mis- 
takes, ignored the same advice. When I received re- 
jections, and I received plenty of them, I thought the 
editors were nuts. At long last, however, I decided I 
wanted to se// my stuff, not toss it into the waste- 
basket, so I got wise to myself, heeded editorial ad- 
vice, studied ‘‘cards on the counters,” took criticism 
on the chin, and all the rest. I began to learn a Jot, 
and, boy, oh, boy, I still have a lot to learn! 


In a recent telephone conversation I told a free- 
lance writer that we like the word Valentine incor- 
porated within the text of our Valentine verses, but 
that we do not like the old-fashioned cliche Be my 
Valentine used for the last line. The batch of verses 
he sent me immediately after this conversation was full 
of numbers which read something like this: 


“Here’s a little card to say 
I think that you're divine.— 
And hope that all along life's way 
You'll be my Valentine!” 


I have underlined the taboos. See what I mean ? 

When you get rejections, it does not mean that the 
editor has a grudge. Editors would rather buy a good 
verse from their worst enemies, than a poor one from 
their best friends. ‘“‘Pull’” and “influence’’ have no 
weight whatever. 

Despite the number of times I have asked free- 
lancers to avoid using the personal pronouns “‘I - we - 
me” in all but personal verses (Wife, Husband, Sweet- 
heart, One I Love, etc.) because they greatly limit the 
sales-possibilities of general verses; despite the fre- 
quency with which I have reminded them that a Greet- 
ing Card verse is not a poem in the true sense, but a4 
simple expression of a greeting, a wish, or both, 
couched in ordinary, everyday language, perfect in 
meter and rhyme; despite my constant warning against 
being too sentimental, against vague, incomplete 
thoughts, against being too flowery or poetic, and 
against far-fetched, high-sounding, or limiting phrase- 
ology, I continually receive sentiments including such 
lines as— 

“Saying once more on this special day” 
(once more limits the sender to a person who has 
said it at least once before). 

“And quite good-looking, too’! 

(Pity the people who are as homely as a hedge- 
fence! And why only quite good looking?) 


“friendship’s chain unbroken” 
(Very sweet! But I'd certainly blush if a friend 
of mine sent me a card with that lush line on it!) 


“You're as pretty as a picture.” 


(I doubt it!) 
“Became my sweetheart 4 year ago.” 
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. . . By ADDISON H. HALLOCK 


CARD BARDS, NOT YOU- 


(Can't send to one who became your sweetheart 
370 days ago.) 

“This day meant for lovers true.” 

(Word order reversed here. What she means is: 
true lovers.) 

“Don't want the world in a fence of gold” 
(Far-fetched and high-sounding. People just don’t 
talk that way!) 

“You're special in a million different ways.” 
(Gross exaggeration! A ‘million different ways 
are a lot of ways. Do you know anyone outside 
of an asylum, who’s special in as many different 
ways as that?) 

“I’m sending you this card today 

To wish you joy in every way!” 
(The I’m limits this to a single sender. Change 
the first line to “Sending you this card today’ and 
any number of people can send it . . . that is im- 
portant, because it boosts sales!) 


There is only one reason why certain words, phrases, 
and expressions are taboo on Greeting Cards. The rea- 
son? John Q. Public! John Q. Public doesn’t like 
them. If J.Q.P. doesn’t like them, he won't buy the 
cards on which they are printed. No purchase, no sale; 
no sale (repeated enough times), no Greeting Card 
Publishers. A Greeting Card Plant is a busy and com- 
plex establishment. If you think the hundreds of peo- 
ple employed in the manufacture of these cheery bits 
of cardboard are working 8 or more hours a day for 
their health alone, you'd better think again, or listen 
to what editors of such firms tell you, if you wish to 
be paid for what you write! 

In composing g.c. sentiments the writer should be 
wary of certain other pitfalls. You'll be wise, for in- 
stance, to avoid using the word again in your rhyme 
scheme. Some people rhyme again with then, when, 
etc.; others just as strongly believe it should be 
rhymed with rain, pain, etc. So a verse like this might 
lead to confusion: 
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“May you be gay and joyful 
At Christmastime, and then 
May each day bring you happiness 
Till Christmas comes again!’ 
The same is true of a word like brought, which is 
rhymed with taut by some people, and rhymed with 
spot by others. 

Though “long-haired” poets (I am bald, myself) 
should not attempt Greeting Card verse, the sentiments 
we buy must be perfect in rhyme and meter. Time- 
mine is not a perfect rhyme, but t/me-chime and fne- 
mine are. a-b-c-b; a-b-a-b; or a-a-b-b are 
the most acceptable rhyme scherres for a 4-line verse, 
while a-b-c-b-d-e-f-e; a-b-a-b-c-d-c-d; 
or a-a-b-b-c-c-d-d will do nicely for the 
8 liners. In like manner, involved, unusual meters 
should be shunned like a coiled rattler, unless you 
are writing for the highbrow, ‘‘arty’’ magazines. 

Lines which are too long make dull reading. Don’t 
make your verses too wordy. In the first place they 
don’t fit on the card neatly; in the second, their mean- 
ing often becomes involved and vague. Keep those 
lines short! Keep your sentiment clear and simple! 
Along with this I should also mention three very im- 
portant facts. (1) Dialect verses are difficult to write 
and to sell. (2) Anything that hints of race prejudice 
is out. (3) Off-color or suggestive verses are frowned 
on with a very deep frown. Slang, if not used too pro- 
fusely, still goes — especially for Comic, and Gag 
cards, and, to a much Jesser degree, for some of the 
Cute things. But be sure your slang isn’t “dated.” 

When editors suggest that you “‘study the cards on 
the counters” they are advising you to do what they 
do themselves. This does not mean for you to cop) 
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American Greeting Publishers, 1300 W. 78th St., Cleveland, O 
Ilumorous ideas and verses for all occasions by experienced 
greeting card writers only. Novelties. Robert McMahon. 56c 
a line and up. 

Artfloss, Inc., 43 W. 57th St., New York. Christmas cards. 
Unrhymed sentiments. Rate of payment not given. 

Artistic Card Co., 414-418 Carroll St., Elmira, N. Y. Christ- 
mas, birthday, convalescent verses, amply taken care of Ly 
own staff. 

Associated Card & Stationery Co., 154 W. 18th St.. New York 
11. Holiday, convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimental, 
everyday, birthday verses of v arying lines. Pays indefinite rates 
“ner card."" Tlas a line of singing greeting cards. 

Brown & Bigelow, 1286 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. “Copy 
and ideas we buy are for novelty business greetings only for 
holiday distribution,’” informs A. U. Spear. The only greeting 
card verses hought are humorous Christmas ones. Ideas, too, 
must be humorous. Rate of payment depends on each idea 
accepted. 

Burgoyne (Sidrey J. & Sons), Alleghany Ave. at 22nd St., 
Vhiladelphia 32. In the market at all times for ideas pertain- 
ing to greeting cards, as well as verses. Interested especially 
in Christmas greetings cards. Price varies with individual card 
and writer. At present has sufficient material to take care 
of requirements. Sidney J. Burgoyne. 

Buzza Cardozo, 127 N. San Vincente Blvd., Los Angeles 36. 
Holiday, convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimental, everyday, 
birthday. Uses all kinds of verse from 2 to 8 lines; unrhymed 
sentiments. Ideas must be clever. 50c a line, in 14 to 21 days. 
“Greeting cards are per sonal messages so write them as natur- 
ally as possible.’’ 

Copley Craft Cards, 18 Tluntington Ave., Boston. Out of the 
market at present. 

Dubler (Herbert, Inc.), 251 4th Ave., New York 10. Easter, 
valentine, convalescent, modified religious, birthday, general 
and relative, everyday. 4 to & line verses. Alwavs in the mar- 
ket for clever ideas. 50c¢ a line, Acc. “We would like to im- 
press writers and contributors to submit verses of unusual merit 
—original, yet with a broad apneal, keeping in mind always the 
type of card we produce. Will accept verses beginning Aug- 
ust 1.” 

Exclusive Co., 29 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 6. Christmas cards 
only, but no market for material. 

Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wahash, Chicago 5. Holiday, 
convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimental, everyday, birth- 
day. Verses 2 to 8 lines; unrhymed sentiments; clever ideas. 
50c a line up. 
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the sentiments verbatim and then submit them as your 
own. (You'd be surprised how often this has hap- 
pened!) Such a practice is called plagiarism, and 
plagiarism is a punishable offense in the eyes of the 
law. Studying the cards currently on the market 1s 
simply a practice by means of which you can get an 
inkling on the trends of today. 
These are additional facts to remember: 


Easter and Christmas are regarded as Season: 
rather than Days, and verses should get over that idea. 

In relative and personal verses, words like Mother, 
Daughter, Sweetheart, One I Love, etc., should be in- 
cluded with the text of the verse. 

“Carry-over” ideas from one line to the next are 
best to avoid. Each line should be a complete thought 
as far as possible. 

A few other expressions long ago worn out are 
“each hour the whole year through,” “hearts tha: 
sing,” “may your dreams come true.” 

Keep phraseology up-to-date and “alive.” 

In this article I have been riding the free-lance 
pretty hard. I am sorry if I have been unfair. Please 
accept my apology. I just had an idea that you'd like 
to sell your stuff. If I am wrong . . . well, rejection 
slips do make attractive wall paper! Strange as it 
may seem, and I have to admit it, there are several 
free-lance writers who do good work. They are the 
ones who have talent, perseverance (mighty impor- 
tant!), know the present trends, and do not get in a 
huff over a little constructive criticism. They are also 
the ones upon whom editors can depend. To these 
fine, friendly people I say, thanks. Each verse we buy 
from you is one we don’t have to compose ourselves. 
I wish there were more like you! 


Greetings, Inc., Joliet, Ill. Holiday, convalescent, religious, 
juvenile, sentimental, everyday, birthday verses, 2 to 8 lines; 
occasional unrhymed sentiments; humorous and_ clever ideas. 
50c a line, ace. ‘‘Prefer short verses, nothing off-color or sug- 
gestive of had taste.’’ Jessie Morris, Editor. 

Greentree Publishers, Inc., 1020 Washington St., Boston, Holi- 
day verses of varying dle unrhymed sentiments; clever 
ideas. Regular rate of payment. 

Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. & McGee at 25th, Kansas 
City, Mo. Everyday and valentine cards. Short verses. 50c 
a line payable Ist and 15th of each month. 

Keating Co., The, 22nd & Market Sts., Philadelphia 3._ Holi- 
day, convalescent, religious, sentimental, everyday, birthday 
verses, 4 to 8 lines. 50c a line, Acc. ‘“‘All verses must be 
dignified.”’ 

Miller Art Co., 1190 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y.. Humorous, 
sentimental, holiday, birthday, and everyday. 4-8 lines. Ideas 
of various types. Usually 50c a line. 

Messenger Corp., Auburn, Ind. Out of market. 

McNichol Greet’ng Cards, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston 16. 
Christmas, convalescent, birthday verses, 4 lines. 50c a line, 
Acc. 

Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York. ‘“‘We seldom buy 


verses in the open market as we have our own staff.’’ Frieda 
Friedman, Edit Dept. 
Novo Products, Inc., 922 W. Diversey  Pkwy., Chicago, 


Comic racy cards for Christmas, everyday, Valentine, birthday. 
Clever ideas adaptable for comic type. $7.50 Acc. ‘‘We are the 
only publishers of quality comic cards. We desire very funny, 
clever, but not obscene cards. <A sketch is preferable. No 
sentimental or religious ideas.”’ 

Paramourt Lines, Inc., 109 Summer St., Providence, R. I. 
Holiday, convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimental, every- 
day, birthday verses, 4-8 lines; unrhymed sentiments, par- 
ticularly comics; clever ideas. 50c a line. Acc. ‘‘Every verse 
should have a wish or a greeting, be written in conversational 
language, express an emotion or feeling the purchaser would 
say if writing it himself . . . verses should be exact in 
rhyme and meter.’’ Catherine M. Curran, Ed. 

Quality Art Novelty Co., 787 11th Ave.. New York 19. _Ex- 
ceptionally good Valentine, Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, 
graduation, etc., 4-8 lines. 50c a line, up, Acc. Addison H. 
Hallock. 

Rose Co., The, 24th and Bainbridge Sts., 
Holiday, convalescent, everyday, birthday, relations. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST'S HANDY MARKET LIST OF 
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GENERAL FIELD 


BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 


American Farm Youth Magazine, Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, Il, (M- 10) Outdoor, rural, modern agricultural ar- 
ticles 100-1000, adventure, mystery, action short stories 1000- 
4000, adventure novelettes 6000-12,000, jokes; short stories 100- 
350. Robert Romack. %c up, photos 50c to $2, Pub. (Sample 
copy, 10¢ saving stamp.) 

American Newspaper Boy, The, Winston-Salem 7, N. C. (M) 
Uses limited amount of short fiction, 1900-2100, preferably, 
hut mot required, around local newspaper carrier boy characters. 
Author should consult a newspaper circulation manager. No 
carrier contests, prize awards, etc. Humor; mystery. Per- 
mission should accompany ach Ms. for material to be re- 
printed or syndicated to otHer newsboy oy *ampinaaaa in U. S. 
and Canada. Bradley Welfare. $15-$20, 

American Junior Red Cross Journal, The, Ni itional Red Cross 


Headquarters, Washington, D. C. (8 issues—I5c). Timely arti- 
cles on life in other lands, service, better human relations, 
1000-2500; Short. stories of teen-age interest, 2000-2500, Lois 
3 Johnson. $25-$50 Acc. Verse 25¢-$! a line. (First Serial 


Magazine Rights) 

Boys’ Life, 2 lark Ave., New York 16. (M-20) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, achieve- 
ment short stories 2000-3500; serials 2 to 4 instalments of 
4000; cartoons. Irving Crump. 3c up, Acc. 

Calling All Boys (The Parents’ Institute, Inc.). 52 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York 17. (M-10) Articles, 500-2000, about 
hoys, teen-agers, celebrities, adventure, travel. etc.; short 
stories, adventure, mystery. sports, true war stories, humor, 
700-2500; mystery novelettes for serialization, 12,000-20,000; 
true boy stories, to 500; news items about boy personalities, 
in article form; photos of interesting hoys. Aimed at ys 
photos, $5; fillers, flat 


10-16 years. Richard G. Kraus. 3c; 
rates, Acc. 

My Weekly Reader (American Education ress), 400.8. Front 
st., Columbus 15, Ohio. (W-$1)) Material entirely staff written. 
Eleanor M. Johnson, Mng. Ed. 

Open Road, The, (For Teen-age Men), 136 Federal St., Boston 
10. (M-15) Long or short stories and articles on aviation, 
sports, business, science fillers; verse, manners, grooming, 
cartoons and cartoon re Sl For hoys 11-17. Don Samson, Acc. 
on quality basis. 

GIRLS 


American Girl, (Girl Scouts) 30 W. 48th St., New York 19. 
(M-20)_ Girls, ages 10 to 17. Action short stories 2000; ar- 
ticles, 500-2000. Esther R. Bien. lc up, Acc. 

Calling An Girls, (Calling All Girls, Inc.) 52 Vanderhilt Ave., 
New York 17. (M-10). Shoit stories to for girls 12-16 
with chief characters on oe in teens; dramatic, vivid, natural. 
Also non-fiction, 000, on subjects of interest to girls of 
this age. ely "Caan, Ed. Payment according to length 
and merit, Acc. 


Junior Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-30) 
Fashion, heauty, interior cecorating, sports, humor, travel, 
personalities, college, luman_ relations, music, art, career 
articles of appeal to giris 18-22. Eleanor Barry Lowman. Good 


rates, Acc. 

Junior Miss, The, 350 5th Ave., New York. (M) Fiction and 
articles for older girls, 1500-2500. Stan Lee. 4c. 

Miss America, 350 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Wholesome 
stones for girls, to 2500. Good rates. 

Polly Pigtails (The Parents’ Institute, Inc.). 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. (M-10) How-to-do-it fillers under 200; 
short stories with realistic, fanciful. or foreign settings, 2. 
for girls 8-12; 6-instalment mysteries; ideas or scripts for 
comics appealing. to girls: news of girls; inkes: photos. Sallie 
Sewell. 3c; comics, $6 page; photos, $5, Acc. 

Seventeen, (Triangle Publications, Inc.) 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 18. (M-15) Fiction from short-short to serial length 
that honestly explores the problems, experiences and adventure 
of the growing-up years; jokes; cartoons. Helen Valentine. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Sweet Sixteen, (Parents’ Institute) 52 Vanderhilt Ave., New 
York 17 (M-10) Comic strips, fiction, articles for girls 12-17, 
with emphasis on careers; three-part mystery serials, 2500- 
word instalments; short stories, 2200-2800, and _ short-shorts. 
Preference shown for “told-by’’ type articles dealing with 
successful careers. Jean M. Press. 3c, Acc. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Adventure Trails for Boys and Girls, Pine Spring Ranch 
Steamboat Springs, Colo, (Bi-M-10) Authentic out-of-doors, 
animal, rural, educational stories. True child stories. Verse. 
Helen Chase Johnson. No payment. Child authors encouraged. 

Calling All Kids (The Parents’ Institute, Inc.), 52 Vander- 
hilt Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-10) Juveniles to interest 
children 4-8, 1000-1500; humorous juvenile verse, 4-24 lines; 
things- to-do; comic scripts (query for instructions). Beatrice 
7 Approx. 3c; comics, $6 page, Acc. (Overstocked for 3-4 
Mos, 


july, 1947 


Child Life, 136 Federal St., 
stories, 800; plays for children; 
work, Anne Samson. lc, Acc. 

Children’s Playmate Magazine, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, 
O. (M-15) Nursery stories, 1000; mystery, adventure, pioneer, 
seasonal stories to 1800 for older children. Esther Cooper. 
le, Ace. (Slow.) 

Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. (M) Vivid short 
stories, full of imagery and action; some good short verse; 
simple things to do; for children 2 to 12. Dr. Garry Cleveland 
Myers. Liberal rates, not more than 6 mos. after Acc. 

Jack and Jill, (Curtis) 546 Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 6. 
(M-25) gpm oA short stories, 1800; serials (installments not 
— 1600) ; articles 600, verse. Ada C. Rose. Rates not stated. 
ce. 

Jr. Language and Arts, 8!2 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
Fiction, features, fact, and fun for boys and girls, 2-12, 
maximum length 1600-1800; 500-1000-word features on science, 
history, children in the news, hobbies, etc.; very short stories, 
including portions written in verse, for the 2- through-6 group. 
Cartoon ideas that would afford amusement to children. 
Adele Ries. Contact Miss Ries, sending sample submission, 
for assignments. 2c, Pub. 

Story Parade, 200 5th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) Strong, 
well-written stories for middle- aged children (8-12) 1000-3000; 
verse. Lockie Varker. 2c, Acc. 


TEEN-AGE BOYS AND GIRLS 


American Junior Red Cross Journal, The, National Red Cross 
Ileadquarters, Washington, ID). C. (8 issues—I5c), Timely arti 
cles on life in other lands, service, better human relations, 


Datlal 

(M-25) Short 
verse; art 


Boston, Mass. 
articles; essays; 


2000-5000; short stories of teen-age interest, 2000-5000, Lois 
S. Johnson. $25-$50 Acc. Verse 25c-$1 a line. (First Serial 
Magazine Rights). 


Children’s Book Digest, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(Bi-M-25) Short stories for middle-age and teen-age boys and 
girls, 1000-2500; novels, original or previously published, for 
middle-age or ‘teen- -age children, to be condensed to 40,000 
words. Robert O. Erisman. Shorts, 2c, Pub.; novels, flat 
$300, Pub. 

Keen Teen, 11 Park Pl., New York 7. (Bi-M)_ Fiction, 2500- 
4000, and articles, 800-1000, of interest to girls in last year of 
grammar school and first three years of high. 1-l%c, Ace. 
Raymond C. Krank. 

Varsity (Parents Institute), 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17. Juvenile romance or adventure, to 3000, boy or girl 
angle, for boys and girls 14-19, mainly 16-17. Jerry Tax. 


America, (Eton Pub. Corp.) 32 E. 57th St., New York 
22. Vorul sy "Youn, Young people, 12 to 16. Short stories 1200, broadly 
educational backgroun Mary Hoctor. $25 per story, Pub. 


COMIC AND CARTOON MAGAZINES 


Ace Comics, King Comics, Magis Comics, (David McKay Co.) 
604 S. Washington Se Philadelphia 6. (M-10) Cartoon strips 
chiefly chtniane from King Features Syndicate; some original 
work for puzzle page. Jean McKay. 2c, Acc. (Because of 
paper, cannot consider anything new.) 

America’s Best Comics (Q-10), Comics 10), 
Real Life Comics (Bi-M-10), Thrilling Comics (Bi-M-10), The 
Fighting Yank (Bi-M-10), Exciting Comics (Bi-M-10) SS ine 
Comics, Happy Comics, Goofy Comics. (Q-10) Barnyard Comics, 
Wonder Comics, Black Terror, It Really Happened, (Thrilling) 
10 E. 40th St., New York. Purchase continuities for strips. 
— giving details before submitting. State price desired. Acc. 

‘amous Funnies, 500 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Cartoon 
lan Ss ps obtained om regular sources; considers original cartoon 
woe Harold A. Moore. Action short stories, 1500. $25 each, 


‘ake Comic Group Comics, 1501 Broadway, New York 
18. Really funny adventure stories to 1500. x-Ed. Will Lie- 
berson; Short Story Ed., Wendell Crowley. $25 story, Acc. 

Feature Comics, (Comic Favorites), 322 Main St., Stamford, 
Conn. (M-10) Conia strips, chiefly of syndicated origin. Ed- 
ward C. Cronin. 

Popular Comics, Walter Lantz’s New Funnies, (Dell) 149 
Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) Comic-strip material, chiefly 
furnished by syndicate or staff artists. Albert Delacorte. 

Street ~ Smith Comics, 122 E. 42nd St., New York_17. 

featuring detective-adventure stories (M); 
True Sport Pi icture Stories, true sport stories te) 
snipe Comics, material (Bi-M); (Q) Grou- 
chy, Ed. Ind. rates, Acc. 

True Comics (ieee Comics, Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, (M) eatured comic scripts dealing with persons or 
oes — and present, 1-6 pages long. Send synopsis first. 

page, 


RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


SENIOR AGE (16 years up) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Challenge, The, (Presbyterian Pubs.) 165 Elizabeth, Toronto. 
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Canada. (W-3) Young people, 16 years up. Illustrated articles 
on subjects of interest to this age group, 500-1 Fact items. 
Fillers. Some verse. N. G. Smith. arying rates, Pub. 

Classmate, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (W-5) Young people 15 and over. Seasonal short stories, 
(6 mos. ahead); poems; articles 2000-3500, J. Edward Lantz. 

Child Study, 221 W. 57th St., New York 19 (Q-45) Articles 
on child development, phychology, and so forth, Harriet Eager 
Davis. No payment. 

Forward (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education), 914 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Young people 18 to od 
years. Short stories 3000; serials 4 to 8 chapters, 3000 each 
religious and nature poetry; authoritative nature, bio aphical, 
historical, popular scientific and youth activities articles, 1000, 
with 8x10 inch glossy prints. Catherine C. Casey. 50c per 100 
words up, Acc. 

_Front Rank, 2700 Pine Blivd., St. Louis 3. (W) Stories with 
zip; interesting articles for young people and young adults; 
poetry; witticisms; cartoons; career articles; oddities of ani- 
mal life; picture stories. Avoid sentimentality. Eugene S. 
Ogrodowski. Varying rates, Acc. 

My Counsellor (Scripture Press), 800 N. Clark St., Chicago 10. 
(M-in 4 weekly parts-$1.25) ° Articles 1000- 5000; short stories 
600-800, serials (2- and 4-part 1500), anecdotes, showing Chris- 
tianity in action in lives of boys and girls. No poetry. No 
preachy stuff. Miss Florence M. Beabout. '“%c-lc, within 6 
weeks after Acc. 

Onward, (United Church Pubs,) 299 Queen St., W., Toronto. 
(W) Young people. Short stories, articles, serials, verse, na- 
science material. Archer Wallace. %c, Acc. (Over- 
stoc 

~ a Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-5) Presbyterian young 
people. Character building short stories, serials, articles, edi- 
torials. Miss Mary Garland Taylor. Rates not stated. (Over- 
stocked. 

Our Young People, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State St., 
Ben. Ill. (W) Young people 13 to 24 and older. Low rates, 

cc, 

Power (Scripture Press). 800 N. Clark St., Chicago 10. Arti 
cles, 1700; short stories, 1500; serials, 2- or 4-part, 1500 each; 
anecdotes; all showing that Christianity really works. Don’t 
preach. ee R. Adair. Up to le, after first of month. 

Young People, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701-1703 Chestnut 
St. hia », Pa. (W) Young people over 16. Short 
stories 2000-3000 dealing with present-day problems and inter- 
ests; serials 4-10 chapters, 2000-3000 eac religious, fact, 
hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illustrated, 100-500; news 
articles about young people; verse, high literary standard; 

Young People’ Am. Sunday-School Union) 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia § (W) Late teen ages. Interde- 
nominational feature and inspirational articles; short stories 
1800-2000; fillers 200-800. All articles and stories must pre- 
sent some phase of Bible truth. %c, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 

Young People’s Weekly, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. 
(W) Stories to 3000, features, sports, ae meg science, in- 
dustry, human relations, to 2500, for age-group 18-25. lc up. 

Youth (Section of Our Sunday Visitor), Huntington, Ind. (W) 
Short stories 1900; articles of general interest to young ed 
16 to 25 yrs. 700. F. A. Fink, Paul Manoski. %c up, 

Youth for Christ Magazine, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. 
Logical, evangelical point-of-view short-shorts and stories to 
3000; feature articles ranging from devotionals to_ stories 
about outstanding Christian young people; verse which pre- 
sents and solves a problem—no mere descriptive words or 
sentiments; cartoons with wholesome youth appeal, $7.50. Ken 
Anderson, Mng. Ed. Ic, Acc.; verse, 25c a line; photos by 
arrangement. 


Youth’s Story Paper (American Sunday-School Union), 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. Short stories having a very defi- 
nite Biblical ‘and evangelical background and emphasis, 1000-2000, 


for late primary age, junior, and intermediate age Sunday-School 
pupils; limited number of illustrated features bought after query 
ing; verse, 4-6 stanzas, with a specific spiritual note. William 
J. Jones. 


INTERMEDIATE AGE (12 to 18) 


(Boy) 


Boy Ate, Singntord Pub. Co.) 20 E. Central Pkwy., Cincin- 
nati 10. Boys 13 to 17. Wholesome short stories 1800- 
2400, articles, miscellany. %-™%c, Acc. 

Boys Today, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (W-2) Boys 12-15. Short stories 3500. Margaret 
Greene. 

Boys’ World, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Stories 
for boys, 1800-2000, 1c up. 

Canadian Boy, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age boys. Short stories, 
serials, verse, photos. Archer Wallace. ‘“%c, Acc. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Catholic 25 Groveland Ter., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
(M-except J y- -Aug. a a sports, school, mystery, his- 
oe stories ee boys 11-17, to 2500; articles with photos, 
1000-2000, with boy appeal; hobby and career articles; some 
religious articles. Cartoons and cartoon ideas. H. W. Sand- 
berg. “ec up, Acc. 

My Counsellor (Scripture Press), 800 N. Clark St., Chicago 10. 
(M-in 4 weekly parts-$1.25) Articles 1000-5000; short stories 
600-800, serials (2- and 4-part 1500), anecdotes, showing Chris- 
tianity in action in lives of boys and girls. No poetry. No 
preachy stuff. Miss Florence M. Beabout, Yc-lc, within 6 
weeks after publication. 

Pioneer, (Eyecbyterian Board of Christian Education) 914 
Witherspoon Bldg., any aoe 7.. (W) Short stories, 2500; 
serials of same length in 6 to 8 chapters; ay al articles, 
800, occasional verse; all of interest to boys. A. E. Reigner. 
“e, Acc. 
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(Girl) 


Canadian Girl, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. ( Teen-age girls. mgd stories, se- 
rials, verse, photos. Agnes Swinarton. % c, Acc. 

Catholic Miss, The, 25 Groveland Ter., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
(M-except July- "Aug.) Good action stories to 2500 of interest 
to girls 11-17; hcbby, career, general interest articles with 
photos Fas | girl appeal; religious articles. Cartoons; car- 
toon ideas. Sandberg. up, Acc. 


Gateway, terion Bd. of Christian Education) 914 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Girls 12 to 15. Short 
stories 1500-2500; serials 6-8 chapters, 1500-2500 each; articles, 
800, editorials, occasional verse. Aurelia Reigner. “sc, Acc. 

Girl Days, (Standard Pub. Co.) 20 E. Central Pkwy., 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. (W) Girls 13 to 17. Wholesome short 
stories, 1800-2000; articles, 500; miscellany. “%c up, Acc. 

Girls’ Companion, (D. C. Cook ~~. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Stories for girls 14 to 17, to 1 c up. 

Girls Today (Methodist Pub. Seuss). 810 Broadway, Nash- 
Tenn. (M-2) Girls 12-15. Short stories 3500. Margare: 

reene. 


(Boy and Girl) 


Friends (Otterbein Press), Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) Boys’ and 
girls’ moral, informational, articles, 100-1200; 
short verse; fillers. P. R. Konotz. Me, Acc. 


Highway, {hatetion Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 


3, Mo. (W) Boys and girls, 12-18. Short stories ont over 
2500; serials, 8-12 2500-word chapters; s up to 20 lines; 
oolery. $3.50 per M, 


illustrated articles 100-1000. Frances 
Acc. 


Our Young People (Augsburg Pub. House) 425 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Articles, stories, photos for illus 
tion, young folks 12 to 17, 2 Gerald Giving. $4 per 
1000, 10th of month after Acc. 


Quest, (Lutheran Pub. House) 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
(W). Boys and girls 12-17. Illustrated descriptive articles; short 
stories 2500; serials 6-12 chapters. Linda C. Albert, Assistant 
Ed. Fairy rates, Acc. 

*Teens, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., Philadel 
phia 3. (W) Boys and girls, 12-15. Challenging, realistic short 
stories, preferably with Christian or social slant, 2000, boy 
and girls characters; serials, 8-13 chapters, 2000 each; inspira- 
tional, fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illustrated, 
9g stories, $15 up; articles, $5 (inc. photos.) Kenneth 
11son,. 


Schocl Board), 161 8th Avenue No., 
Nashville 3 hort stories 2500-3000; articles, 1500, 
with or without sana apres: all of interest to boys and 
girls 13-16, and young people 17 years and up. Novella Pres- 
ton and Alice Burford, Eds. %ec up, Acc. 

Young Canada, (Presbyterian Publications) 165 Elizabeth, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (W-20) Junior, teen-age boys and 
girls, Illustrated articles on nature, biostaphy. ty travel, 
etc. A few_stories and some verse. N. G. Smith, 
ing rates, Pub. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 132 N. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
(W). Boys and girls. Junior high age. Short stories, 2000 
maximum, with shorter lengths preferred; serials up to 1000 
words .ber instalment; plays 1200. Cartoon ideas; short stories, 
yi min.; serials, $100-$300, non-fiction, 2c up. Don Sharkey. 

ce. 


Young People, The, (Augustana Book Concern) Rock Island, 
Ill. (W) Articles and short stories to 3000, serials, 6-8 ap 
ters. Christian ideals for children 12-20; photos. Low rates, 
payment monthly. Submit Mss. to Rev. FEmeroy Johnson, 317 
W. Broadway, Little Falls, Minn 

Young People’s Friend, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Moral, character-building, relig 
ious short stories 1000-2500; serials 8 ° 15 “a ters; verse 
ay 8 stanzas. Ida 5 ee Rowe. $3 per M, Pub. (Sample copy, 


Young People’s Pub. House) 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) Short stories up to 2500, ar- 
ticles up to 1200; verse bi to 15 lines; fillers. Margaret R. 
Cutting. $3.75 per M., verse 10c line, Acc. 

Youth’s Comrade, The, (Nazarene Pub. House) 2933 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) Boys and girls, teen ages. 
Short stories 2500; articles, 800-1000; serials, verse, art work, 
religious and out-of-door subjects. ‘Miss Edith Lantz. $3.75 
per M., Acc. 

Youths Story Paper (American Sunday-School Union), 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. Short stories having a very defi- 
nite Biblical and ev angelical background and emphasis, 1000-2000, 
for late primary age, junior, and intermediate age Sunday-School 
pupils; limited number of illustrated features bought after query- 
ing: verse, 4-6 stanzas, with a specific’ spiritual note. William 
J. Jones. 


JUNIOR AGE (9 to 12) 


(Boy and Girl) 


Boys and Girls, (The Otterbein Press) Dayton 2, Ohio. (W- 
1 yr.) Junior, 9 to 11. Short stories of character building 
value, historical, informational native, under 500; verse; photos. 
Low rates, Acc. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Comrade, (Go: aoe Trumpet Co.) Sth and 
Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 15. Stories of char- 
acter building or religious value 1000 to 2000; serials 5 to 10 
chapters; verse 2 to 6 stanzas. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M. 
Photos 50c to $2, Pub. (Sample copy, 3c.) 
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Catholic Student, 25 Groveland Ter., Minneapolis §, 
Minn, (M- Aug.) Adventure, sports, 
school, historical stories, 1200-1500, of interest to girls and 
boys 8-10; illustrated articles, 500-1000, with preference for 
hobby articles. H Sandberg. “4c up, Acc. 

Children’s Friend (Augsburg Pub. House—Lutheran), 425 S. 
4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Articles, stories for ages 
9-12, religious note liked; photos to illustrate, 1600. Gerald R. 
Giving. $4 per M, 10th of month after Acc. 

on lorer, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 

Torents. anada. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 11. Short 
sales, serials, verse. Agnes Swinerton. “%c, Acc. 

Juniors, (Am. Baptist lub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St,, Whila- 
delphia 3. (W) Boys and girls 9-12. Shor: stories, Christian 
point of view, boy and girl characters, 900-2000; serials 4-8 
chapters, under 2300 words each, Educational articles 100 to 
1000. Some poetry. Approx. $4.50 per M, Acc. 

Junior Boys and Girls, Huntingdon, Pa. (W) At present 
buys only stories 1800-2000 with definite Spiritual appeal to 
junior-age girls and hoys; girl-and-boy characters preferred. 
Vrompt reports. Varying rates, Acc. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 132 N. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
(W) Boys and girls 3rd, 4th and Sth grade age. Short stories, 
simple vocabuliry 800-1000, $35; articles 300, serials up to 3260 
short fillers, jokes, verse, 12 lines. James J. [flaum. Photos 
$5, Acc. 

Junior Life (Standard Pub. Co.), 20 E. Conteal Pkwy., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Wholesome 
short stories 1200 and al illustrated hobby and handicraft ar- 
ticles 200-300. 

Junior World, (Christian. Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short stories up to 1500, 
serials 8 to 12 1500-word chapters; poems up to 20 lines; illus- 
trated informative articles (state source) 100 to 1000. Hazel A. 
Lewis. $3 to $4 per M, Acc. 

Olive Leaf, (Augustana Book Concern) Rock Island, Il. (W) 
Boys and giris, 8 to Religious, adventure short stories 
articles 500; verse 8 to 12 lines. Suhmit mss. to Mrs. Ruth 
Benson, 301 ae 12th St., Centerville, la. %c, Acc. 

Our Boys Girls, (Brethren Pub. mouse 16-24 S. State 
»St., Elgin, i (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Stories; verse; 
photos. Low rates, Acc. 

Pilot, (Lutheran Pub. House) 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Ages 9 to 12. Short stories, articles. Low rates, Acc. 

Sentinel, The, (Baptist Sunday School Board) 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn. Boys and girls 9 to 12. Mystery, camp 
ing, adventure, ammal short stories  1500- 2000; articles on 
hirds, animals, gardening, games, things to make and do, 
500-1000; verse, 4-16 lines. Novella Dillard Preston. “%c, Acc. 

Trails for Juniors, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, a Material to interest children 9 to 12; short 
stories 1500-1 Marion Armstrong. 

What to a (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Stories 
for boys aa girls 9 to 12, to 1500. lc up 

Young Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Aan, Evanston, Jl, 
(M-50) eer Children’s paper. Short stories up to 1000. 
M. R. Powell. “%c Acc. Verse, no payment. 

Young Israel Viewpoint, 3 W. 16th St., New York 1!. Fea- 
ture essays and stories with authoritative background 


of general Jewish interest, 700-2000; poetry with Jewish angle. 
Rabbi M. J. Rothman, Mng. Ed. Good rates. 


TINY TOT AGE (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Children’s Friend, The, (Vrimary Association) 36-40 Bishops 
Bidg., Salt Lake City. (M-20) A monthly for boys and girls 
4-12. Outstanding seasonable outdoor adventure and whole- 
some action stories, conforming to Christian ideals, 800-2500; 
short articles on the arts, specifically for children, 400-1000. 
Some poetry, oe prose; 12%c line for verse, Acc. 


Dew Drops, Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 
6 to ¥. Short eo under 1000; puzzles, games, poems, and 
very short articles. lc up, Acc. 


Jewels, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
Toronto, Canada. (W) Material for small children, Agnes 
Swinerton, $2 story, any length, from 


_ Little Folks (Augsburg l’ub. House—Lutheran), 425 S. 4th 
St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Stories up to 400-450, moral. 
religious note, for ages 5-8; verse. Gerald R. Giving. $4 per 
M, Juth of month atter Acc. 


_Our Children, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 * State St., 
Elgin, ill. (W) Children 6 to 8 Low rates, Acc 

Our Little Messenger, Geo. A. Pflaum Pub. ess 132 _N. 
Main St., Dayton, Ohio. (W-during school year Short stories, 
350-400, for 6-7-yr.-olds. Miss Pauline Scheidt, 434 W. 120th 
st., New York. Good rates. Acc., depending on merit of story. 

Pictures and Stories (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest children 6 to 8; short 
stories 600-1000. Marrie Lula Cooper. 


Shining Light, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and Chestnut Sts., 
Anderson, ind. (W-4) Children 5 to 9. Moral, character-build- 
tug. religious short stories 300-500; nature, religious verse; 
phetos of nature, children. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per 
(Sample copy. 3c.) 

Stories for Primary Children, (lresbyterian Bd of. Christian 
hd.) 914 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Children, 6 
to 8. Character-building and go short stories 500-800. 
Stories of world peneen and of Bible times. Things to make 
and do. Elizabeth Cortaiion. ¥Y%c, poems under 16 lines, 
10c a line, Acc. 

Storyland (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 
3, Mo. (W-60c yr.) Children under 9. Short stories 300-1000; 
poems up to 20 lines; handicraft articles 300-500, drawings or 
photos, child or animal subjects; simple puzzles. Hazel A. 
Lewis. $3 to $4 per M, Acc 

Storytime, (Baptist Sunday School Bd.) 16] &th Ave., N., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Children 6 to 8 Short stories 400-700; 
arteles and suggestions for playthings children can make, 
100-300; verse. Agnes Kennedy Holmes. “ec Acc. 

Story World, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. Ww. 2) Children under 9; short stories 500-700; 
simple illustrated story articles up to 400; short verse. Ap- 
prox. $4.50 per M, Acc. 


GREETING CARD MARKETS 
(Continued from Page 12) 


verses; clever ideas. 50c a line, at once. ‘‘Modern, light—-but 
not flippant; warm, but not over sentimental.”’ 

Rust Craft Publishers, 1000 Washington St., Boston 18. “We 
are so swamped with hundreds of verses daily that we can no 
longer insure prompt service to contributors. We think that the 
hest policy, in this case, is to drop out of the market for verse 
temporarily, in all fairness to present and future contributors.’ 
F. Schoenrock. 

Sommerfield, 183 Varick St., New York 14. Christmas cards, 
4- to 6-line verses. 50c a line, within month. 

Treasure Masters Corp., 605 4th Ave., S., Minneapolis. Holi- 
day, convalescent, religious, juvenile, sentimental, everyday, 
birthday verses, 2, 4, & 8 lines; clever ideas. Higher than aver- 
age rate paid promptly. ‘‘We are very interested in securing 
full time sentiment authors for our staff as well as free iance 
and we are seeking clever ideas in cut-outs and trick folds for 
humorous, children’s and general cards, as well as humorous 
sentiments and gags. We are seeking the best for which we will 
pay very well.” 

Volland, The P. F. Co., 8 Richards St., Joliet, Il. “‘We buy 
short general greeting card verse for all occasions, and are 
particulz arly interested, at present, in seeing humorous material 
of 2 and 4 lines. Payment on generals is 50c a line and up, 
depending on merit. Humorous ideas receive higher rates. Ke- 
port in two weeks. Marjorie Grinton, Editor. 

Warner Press, The, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) Anderson, Ind. 
Holiday, convalescent, religious, juvenile, every day, birthday 
verse, 4-8 lines; a few unurhymed sentiments. 25c-50c a line, 
Acc. “Can use only religious or semi-religious sentiments. 
They must not be sentimental, or ‘‘preachy,’’ or doctrinal. Pre- 
fer to have a suggested scripture text, with Biblical reference 
accompany each sentiment. No payment for Scripture. 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. Does not wish 
to be listed as a market, as 99% of the material received when 
verse was solicited was found absolutely unsuitable for the 
company’s particular needs. 
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White’s Quaint Shop, Westfield, Mass. Verses containing no 
limiting pronouns, preferably 4 lines. No relative, special title. 
or Service material. May Ist: Easter, Birthday, Get Well and 
Convalescent, Birth Congratulations, Sympathy, Wedding Anni 
versary and General Congratulations. Oct. 1st: Christmas verses 

no New Year’s. Ina B. White, Verse Editor. $2 for 4 lines, 
$2.50 for 6 lines, and $3 for 8 lines. 

Zone Co., Box 1268 (5th St.), Delray, Beach, Fla. Holiday, 
everyday, and birthday unrhymed sentiments and clever ideas. 
50ce a line, Acc. Prefers Florida or Tropical motif; Florida 
photos; Florida pen-and-ink sketches. 


The following recent sample of requirements of the Rose Co., 
gives the wide range of greetings for which there is a market: 


Birthday 


General IlIness 
From Us Shut-in 
Related Operation 


Religious Accident 
Mother Secret Pal 
Father Friendship 
Wife Casual 
Ilushand Congratulations 
Sister Wedding 
Brother Anniversary 
Daughter Birth Congrats 
Son Raby Gift 


Shower Gift 

Someone Deat Wedding Gift 
Someone | Love Rirthday Gift 
Grandmother Thank You 

Little Boy Wedding Gift Thank You 
Little Girl Baby Gift Thank You 
Little Friend Shower Invitation 
Friend Baby-to-be Invitation 
Special Friend Rride-to-be Invitation 
Party Invitation — Children 

Party Invitation Adult 


lease Write 


Sweetheart 
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TIPS FROM OUR READERS 


AN AID TO SCENE SETTING 
By Vera V. Roberson 


JUST as actors must have a stage that stimulates 
reality on which to perform, so must each character 
in a story be placed in a setting. For some reason he 
must be in a certain place at a certain time. But have 
you ever read a story where it is difficult to tell 
whether the hero knew his own town well enough to 
show in which direction he was going? Or if the 
thug who robbed Mr. Richy’s bank was able to get 
away as easily as the bank clerk stated? 

To help build up places for my characters to act 
in, I have found an interesting device right in my own 
kitchen. 

I refer to the Toytown cards that come with boxes 
of National Shredded Wheat biscuits. These are cut- 
out pictures of houses, churches, school, and other 
buildings, which if cut around the lines indicated and 
fastened together make a building complete even to 
the roof. They need no glue, yet stand alone firmly. 
With the whole set of thirty-five picture buildings I 
plan my scenes, place my story people and decide the 
place of action. I plan my villain’s escape, and best 
of all see my way out of predicaments I have placed 
any character in. 

These houses fit any class of people from rich to 
poor or foreign. I can place the trees wherever 
I want to hide my characters. Crayolas add more 
realism, so if I have two buildings alike, I vary them 
by colors. The whole set of Toytown cut-outs creates 
a miniature town. 

A piece of looking glass serves as lake or sea. 
Brown paper makes ground and grass can be colored 
on it. White paper makes the almost white cement 
driveways. 

Included in the cut-outs are the following: 

Rose cottage Toytown bus 


School Firehouse 
Blue house Post Office 
Red barn Monument 
Red garage Car 

Yellow barn Stonehouse 
Vine covered cottage Bank 

Modern house Library 
Sundeck house Town Hall 
Scout cabin Antique Shop 
Mansard house Church 


Brown bungalow 

Ice cream parlor 

General Store 

Movie house 

Six kinds of trees 

Station wagon 
Established writers doubtless need no such aids to 

staging, but I pass the idea along to help those who 

all too often find their chief character stepping out of 

a rose-covered cottage and returning to a vine-covered 


one! 
RUNNING THE RED LIGHT 
By ROBERT ADRIAN 


MOST of us who jockey a white-hot typewriter for 
all its worth in a pulpster’s attempt to keep the word- 
age up and the cost of production down theroughly 
detest the inevitable stops at the end of every page to 


Small barn 

Feed storehouse 
Roadside vegetable stand 
Railroad station 

Filling station 
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roll out the completed sheet and feed another in. One 
of the reasons why we resent these breaks is because 
we realize that we lose out on bits of dialogue and 
description because our nimble fingers are retarded in 
their steady struggle to keep up with our mind—the 
chain of thought is broken, temporarily, and some- 
times ‘‘tip of the tongue” material is lost forever. 

I've found a way to eliminate these “red light’ 
stops. I feed a continuous sheet of paper into my 
typewriter. In this way I boost my first draft produc- 
tion figure by a hefty percentage. 

Once the evening's work is completed, I rip off 
the long sheet of solid “meat” and hang it on my 
copy hook. Then, after several sessions at my 
portable, I have the first draft completed. I retrieve 
the long sheets of typed material, and cut them to 
workmanlike sheets of normal eleven-inch length. In 
the event that scenes must be reconstructed or I find 
additions to the script are necessary, I do this typing 
on an additional sheet of paper. A paste pot and a 
small amount of elbow grease replace the old with 
the new. My manuscript then is ready for retyping 
on regular manuscript bond. 

Continuous sheets of paper may be obtained in 
rolls from any office using an Associated Press or, a 
United Press teletypewriter. These offices sometimes 
have a roll that has been damaged in transit but 
which remains in satisfactory condition for the writer's 
use. In this event, they will be glad to give you the 
teleprinter roll at no charge. Otherwise, the office 
will probably sell you one at cost. If there is no 
newspaper using a press service printer in your town, 
perhaps there is a corporation that has a leased line 
for intra-city business conferences by teletype. If so, 
you can work the same deal with them. If, after 
exhausting these sources and you still can’t find any 
teletype printer rolls, check with your local printer 
or paper house. 

In addition to boosting my production and keep- 
ing my longer stuff under control, I find that this 
system actually makes my writing easier and cuts 
paper costs. Having used it since my days in Uncle 
Sam’s Navy (you'd be surprised how many rolls you 
can ship home in a sea bag!) I wouldn't go back to 
changing paper after every third or fourth paragraph 
for anything short of a sale to the Post. When I 
first tried the system, the big roll of yellow paper 
bothered me—sometimes the stuff got gee-jawed in 
the typewriter and the lines didn’t run straight across 
the page. So I modified my idea by tearing sheets 
about two yards long from the roll, laying them on 
the floor behind the desk, feeding them up over the 
edge of the desk and into the typewriter. 

But now I put the entire roll on the floor, pull out 
some slack, thread the lead edge through the roller 
and start running those “red lights” at top produc- 


tion speed! 
AAA 


HOW I FILE MY A. & J.'S 
By SOPHIE MILLER 


AS my writing covers many various subjects, from 
a dog story for Dumb Animals to a trade journal 
article for Jeweler’s Circular - Keystone, from greet- 
ing card verses to an idea for a radio program, I must 
have a quick way to find my markets in the Author 
and Journalist, 


The Author & Journalist 
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My file cards carry name of magazine, subjects 
wanted and slant, rates paid, but at right hand top 
corner I place the date the item appeared in A. & J. 
in case I should want to read the details again. On 
back of this card I type the name of articles sent in 
and date. While the article is in circulation the cards 
are in front of the file box, turned with the subject 
matter toward me. As I receive reports, or payments, 
1 check the manuscript off and put the card back in 
proper alphabetical order, according to the name of 
the publication. When sales are made, I make the 
same type of card in yellow, giving article informa- 
tion, where sold, how much received, etc., and place 
it in back of the file box. This gives me a simple 
record of what is out, sold, and what is wanted. 

Also, I type special markets the Author and 
Journalist carries, on brown gummed two-inch tape 
(Juvenile, January, 1947; Syndicates, May, 1947, 
Greeting Cards, July, 1947, etc.) and paste these 
in tab form, on proper magazine pages so that the 
typewritten information may be quickly read off. 1 
place all of my A. & J.’s for one year in a large 
envelope, then when I wish certain information, it is 
a simple matter to run through them and pull out 
the magazine needed according to tab description. I 
keep two years for back information while filing 
present 1947 in same order. 


AAA 
“MOM’S SCRATCHERS” 
By EUNICE 1. JUCKETT 


IDEAS have wings. If I don’t jot them down im- 
mediately they fly off, never to return. 

Bitter experience taught me to let nothing — sleep, 
food, or unsympathetic friends and relatives—inter- 
fere with the capture of even a single fleeting sug- 
gestion. One escaped idea may mean the difference 
between a trip to Barbados and another backyard 
vacation. ‘Mom's Scratchers,” as Junior calls them, 
solved my problem. 

Formerly when I was in the midst of ironing a 
ninety-six inch linen tablecloth or trying to get 
Junior to eat his creamed vegetabies, I began jotting 
down reminders, usually on the kitchen order pad. 
This method wasn’t satisfactory. The notes were in- 
variably lost before 1 found an opportunity to use 
them. 

But now, through our home, on all available tables 
and shelves, there are 3 x 5 pads and sharpened 
pencils. It’s a simple matter, whenever an idea oc- 
curs, to grab for the nearest pad and set the scram- 
bled, beautiful, delightful, stupendous thoughts 
down in black and white. Once the sheet is dated, 
torn off and the pad returned to its proper shelf or 
table, my idea is ready for the files. 

My “Suggestion Drawer’ contains four clearly 
marked expandable folders, one for stories, one for 
articles, one for fillers and the fourth ‘‘unclassified.”’ 
I find these work best for the type of writing I do. 
A playwright or a poet would naturally employ 
slightly different labels, but the same general ar- 
rangement should work. 

Dating each idea, I've found, is well worth the 
extra second it takes. The notation of the exact time 
an idea was born can bring back a whole flood of 
contributing circumstances, help recapture the mood 
which originally enticed the will-o-the-wisp. 

Recently I discovered in my “article” file two sheets 
of notes clipped together and dated February 20. I 
thought back. “Ah, long week-end. Snowstorm. 
Guests arriving on the noon train. Mountains of drift- 
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ing snow to be periodically removed from the drive- 
way.” 

On the surface there doesn’t appear to be any 
connection between memoranda on historic canals and 
my futile struggles against the ever-drifting snow, but 
as I looked at the date I remembered my aching 
back, the growing blisters on the inside of my right 
hand and the sun which made me uncomfortably 
warm but which had little effect upon the snow. The 
link became stronger. A train of thought was set up. 
Soon I was visualizing miles of sun-parched desert, 
blowing sand, de Lesseps and the whole realm of 
man-made ditches. Snow. Sand. The original idea 
which had lain dormant for several long weeks came 
back to life, its facets sparkled with new fire. 

At the front of my “Suggestion” file I keep a 
fifth folder, one in which I place material for write- 
1t-soon attention. Sometimes, although there seems 
to be ample time to work out an idea there are other 
obstacles, perhaps the checking of facts, or the gather- 
ing of additional information, information which time 
alone can produce, which prevent immediate utiliza- 
tion of an idea. 

One Sunday afternoon I was wishfully thinking my 
way through the resort section of the Tribune when 
I spied a half inch advertisement at the bottom of a 
column—"Shanty-boat Cruises.’’ My eyes glistened. I 
remembered the lure of life aboard a houseboat which 
had bewitched me since childhood. I tore out the 
ad, rushed to my typewriter, dashed off a letter of 
inquiry. The ad and a few hasty notes reposed in 
my ‘prompt attention” file for only a few days. Cap- 
tain Swift's air-mail response gave me more than 
enough information on which to base ‘Houseboat 
Holiday’ —soon to appear in Holiday. 

I'd be lost without my folders. There may be 
specially gifted writers who can turn ideas on and 
off as you would the water tap, but for those who, 
like myself, must depend upon fleeting sparks to 
kindle their creative processes, a well-stocked “Sug- 
gestion File” offers inexpensive, protective insurance 
that they'll still be making out an income tax return 
come next March. 
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The Open Window, 221 Lexington Ave., New 
York 16, a monthly edited by Mabel Heath Kempster, 
reports that all material used is contributed by mem- 
bers and others interested in the work of the phil- 
anthropic organization of the publishers, The Shut-In 
Society, Inc; therefore, no payment is made. 


POWER OF THE PRESS 
By LYDELL STEARNS 


Inventing an Action story, 

I wrestle, I skirmish, I fight. 
Hoping for honor and glory? 
Right. 


Facing a Complication, 

I doggedly work out its cure. 
Seeking remuneration? 

Sure. 


Confessing my Love, I dimple, 

I flutter, I blush (brow to neck )— 
Why? It is perfectly simple: 
Check. 
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Avon Fantasy Reader, 119 W. 57th St., New York 
19, a new bi-monthly, is interested in fantastic, weird, 
science-fiction stories, 3000 to 15,000 words, making 
a base payment of 2 cents a word, and taking only 
first magazine rights. Donald Wollheim is editor. 

New Mystery, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, a 
new Popular-Fictioneers monthly, is in the market for 
crime action short stories, 4000 to 6000 words, and 
novelettes up to 15,000 words. Stories may be heavy 
with love interest, and more bizarre than the usual 
mystery story. An occasional true-crime story will 
also be considered. The new magazine is under the 
editorial direction of Alden H. Norton, with A. Was- 
serman, editor. 

Arkham House: Publishers, Sauk City, Wisc., 
August Derleth, editor, reports: “Our schedule for 
the next few years is filled, and we are not taking on 
any further manuscripts for some time to come.” 

Playtime, published by the Boas Publishing, Ltd., 
825 Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Canada, is 
offering 3 cents a word, and up, on acceptance, for 
articles on travel, sport, and vacation fun, 1000 to 
4000 words. Greatest need is for brief travel anec- 
dotes, 150 to 250 words, for which $10 to $15 will 
be paid. Editor is William S. Boas; managing editor, 
Frank Lowe. Playtime will circulate throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Robert O. Erisman, editor, Magazine Management 
Co. publications (American Fiction Group), Empire 
State Bldg., 350 5th Ave., New York 1, is purchasing 
material for two yet un-named magazines, one a 
Western, the other, a sports publication. Short West- 
ern novels, 20,000 to 35,000 words, are sought, and 
sports shorts preferably to 6000, on major sports only. 
Rate of payment has not yet been announced. 

Theatre Project, 229 W. 48th St., New York 19, 
is interested in reading play scripts with casts of not 
more than 16 persons, for possible Broadway pro- 
duction. Report within three weeks is promised. 


Inspiration, Vista, Calif., edited by Lawrence E. 
Newhouse, uses religious and inspirational articles 
and essays, but at present all material is accepted on 
1 “love offering” basis, as funds are not available to 
pay outside authors. Supplementary rights are re- 
leased providing credit-line is given. 

The Scribbler’s Club, P. O. Box 454, Bloomington, 
Ind., is seeking contributions of a dollar or more to 
the Purple Heart Veteran’s Relief and Welfare, and 
in return for each contribution will send an attractive 
22 year calendar bearing the insignia of the Purple 
Heart. Galen Hunt, a Chicago attorney, member of 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart and also of 
the Scribbler’s Club, has charge of the pres¢ht cam- 
paign. Harry Stephen Keeler, mystery writer who is 
vice president of the Chicago Chapter of Mystery 
Writers of America, Inc., will answer the ten toughest 
questions aspiring writers can put before him. The 
questions should be submitted on a separate sheet of 
paper, with the contributor’s name and address. 

Alaska Sportsman, Sitka, Alaska, is paying only 
14 cent a word for true stories of Alaska interest, out- 
door fact articles. Emory S. Toden is editor. 

Rod and Gun is now located at 1410 Stanley Sta., 
Montreal, Canada. It pays 1144 cents a word on 
publication for actual hunting and fishing experiences 
in Canada, 1500 to 1800 words. Editor is K. Martin. 
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Box 167, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 


The Idea Exchange. 
a monthly edited by Vern Dollase, pays 1/4. cent a 
word on acceptance for short fact items of an unusual 
human interest nature, and is especially interested in 


epigrams that contain unusual ideas. All material 
should pertain to a better understanding of people. 
No manscripts over 500 words accepted. Supplemen- 
tary rights are released to the author. 


The Rostcructan Magazine, Oceanside, Calif., a 
monthly, uses articles along the lines of occultism, 
mysticism, art, science, nutrition, and astrology, in 
accord with the Rosicrucian Philosophy, and_ short 
stories illustrating or embodying truths and appli- 
cations of the Rosicrucian Philosophy and astrology, 
from 1500 to 5000 words. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance at rates varving according to worth of the 
article, from $3 to $15. 

Veterans Magazine, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, a monthly written and owned by Veterans of World 
War II for veterans of every war, is accepting ma- 
terial only from veterans, ‘male or female or K-9 
Corps,” and with a veteran slant. “Occasionally,” re- 
ports David J. Atchison, editor, ‘‘we buy a piece 
from someone who served with the Red Cross or in 
a like capacity wherein he worked with service men 
and women. We don't like morbid stories or articles, 
as a goodly number of our subscribers are in hospitals. 
We don’t mind reference to disabilities as long as the 
topic is of a constructive nature. And another thing 
we're attempting to pull away from is the strictly 
combat theme, i.e., fiction or factual stories based on 
somebody’s experiences under fire. Of course, some 
pretty humorous things happened under those condi- 
tions, and we are not adverse to plots of that nature. 
The same ideas apply to picture stories; what vets 
are doing to lick the housing situation, interesting 
businesses they’re in as a result of a G I business loan, 
etc. Payment for stories runs from 3 to 5 cents a 
word, depending on length and value to us. Photos 
bring from $3 to $5 apiece, same scale applying. We 
use a few gag cartoons and offer a flat rate of $10 
each. No poetry, unless it is really outstanding, and 
very few fillers. Temporarily, we make payment 
upon publication but have hopes of changing this 
policy before long.” 

William J. Jones, editor, American Sunday-School 
Union youth publications, 1816 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, reports that Union Story Paper is now 
Youth's Stury Paper. It is retaining the features pre- 


viously contained in Picture World, which has been § 


discontinued. Youth's Story Paper will buy short 
stories having a very definite Biblical and evangelical 
background and emphasis, appealing to late primary 


age, junior, and intermediate age Sunday-school 
pupils. Length of stories will run from 1000 to 1200 
words. ‘We shall also accept a limited number of 


manuscripts of feature type with photographs,” states 
Mr. Jones. “We suggest, however, that inquiries be 
addressed to the editor in such cases. Verse of four 
or five stanzas, with specific spiritual note sounded 
therein, will also be accepted. “Young People’s Paper 
will henceforth carry much shorter articles; short 
stories should be kept to 1800 to 2000 words. 

Child Study, 221 W. 57th St., New York 19, a 


quarterly on child development, psychology, and so 
forth, does not pay for contributions. Harriet E. 


Davis is editor. 
The Author & Journalisi 
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Clear Horizons, 1571 Grand Ave., St. Paul 5, a 
guarterly edited by Glenn Clark, pays one cent a word 
($4.00 a page) for articles and essays, 700 to 1100 
words preferred, giving a liberal religious point of 
view on brotherhood, inter-denominational coopera- 
tion, what religion does to awaken the creative 
powers of the individual, racial and international co- 
operation. Norman K. Elliott is managing editor. 
Some verse is used at 20 cents a line. Supple- 
mentary rights are released. 


Biosophical Review, Biosophical Institute, 624 S. 
Michigan, Chicago 5, pays upon publication at one 
cent a word for religious (non-sectarian, non-dog- 
matic), philosophical, spiritual, biosophical essays 
and articles, 1500 to 2500 words long, and short 
stories that convey deep life lessons. Verses used 
only if on direct biosophical significance. Dr. Fred- 
erick Kettner is editor. 


Aviation, and Aviation News, published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, have been incorporated into one news 
weekly, Aviation Week. Robert Wood, formerly edi- 
tor of Aviation News, will be editor of the new pub- 
lication, and John Foster, Jr., former executive editor 
of Aviation, will be executive editor. McGraw-Hill 
will continue to publish Azr Transport. 


Design, Bottini Publishing House, 6705 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, a new publication scheduled to 
appear on or about September 1, 1947, is urgently 
in need of exceptionally well-written and authentic 
illustrated articles, 500 to 1000 words, of interest to 
interior decorators, industrial designers, architects, 
fashion, jewelry and furniture designers, etc. It will 
carry the news, theories, and techniques of any and 
all “‘trades’’ in the wide and varied field of design. 
Permanent correspondents are needed in San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, New York, Dallas, Denver, Miami 
Beach, and other key cities. Payment at present is $1 
for items up to 65 words, $2 to $3 for photos, and 
for all other material, 1 cent a word. Correspondents 
will be paid according to agreement, probably by col- 
umn inch. Carl A. Pierson is editor. 


The Span, 4036 N. 11th St., St. Louis 7, Mo., an- 
nounces a change of policy. Hereafter the magazine 
will publish articles up to 2000 words on all kinds 
of subjects, relating to various fields, serious or hu- 
morous, touching on the major problems of our day. 
Poetry and short-short stories of a serious and de- 
veloped nature will be used. Readers are encouraged 
to send in correspondence and comments on the news; 
to tell what they are thinking about; what they see 
around them and what they make of it. No payment 
is made at present. Joseph Hoffman edits. 


Keystone Pictures, Inc., 219 E. 44th St., New York 
17, wants pictures and news of international interest 
in series of six to eight for use in rotogravure sec- 
tions in the U. S.; also for syndication in service to 
various countries abroad. Pictures are bought out- 
right or on a 50-50 basis on black and white, 60-40 
in favor of photographer on kodrachromes. Material 
should be well captioned, either negatives or 8 x 10 
prints. Query before submitting feature layouts. Louis 
Weintraub is picture editor. 


L. Ensley (Mrs. Monte) Hatton, who has conducted 
a radio program, ‘“‘New Voices,’ over WJLD, Bes- 
semer, Ala., for over two years, is interested in re- 
ceiving volumes of poetry, with permission to broad- 
cast. Authors should send biographies with their work, 
und should mention home newspapers or other me- 
diums to which news items may be sent. 


1947 


Rea 


Ghost Writer and contributor to twenty-two 
different magazines, announces retirement to 
redwoods. Will help you write to sell. Stamp, 
please, on inquiry. Address Piercy, California. 


ED BODIN — AUTHORS’ AGENT 


Ed Bodin’s double editorial reports on a 
manuscript (editor-reader plus the agent) are 
the talk of the trade. You see your manu- 
script as an editor sees it ——- its chances as 
is, or if revised. No flattery. No come-on for 
course. Just bonded truth. 


Write first for set-up. Authors must prove 
their ability to be registered as clients. 


ED BODIN — 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank oe in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 


re and Poets’ —< ($2.60) are now 
neglect longer the many profits from 

tion? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, Y. 


We Don't Collaborate...We Won't Rewrite... 


We won’t write your stories for you 

that’s your job. What we do is sell your story 
at highest rates ——or show you why it won’t 
sell, with a detailed criticism on what to do 
about it. If you can accept constructive criti- 
cism without feeling hurt, we can help you 
on to sales. 


TWO FOR ONE .. . 


Our long experience shows that one script is 
not enough basis to judge writing ability, and 
therefore, as your introduction to us, we will 
examine two of your scripts for only the fee of 
the longer. Our fees, to be sent with the 
scripts, are: One dollar per thousand words, 
and one dollar for the final fraction. The fee 
on 4,298 words is five dollars). Please enclose 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope with ll 
submissions. 


Professionals: If you have had $500 worth of 
sales during the past year, we will handle your 
output at the usual 10% commission. 


LINN & STEVENS — LITERARY AGENTS 


210 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Ou 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Ar- 
ticle Writing, Versification an others, offer construct; 
ive criticism; frank, honest, practical 
teaching. Ali courses moderately priced. 

For full particulars and a sample copy ie the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ, Springfield 3, Mass. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for 1947 PRIZE PROGRAM; ae 
prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
Poems ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 

We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 

book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 


313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Kighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do. I do 
it for you, Reference: Woman's WHO WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, A. J., Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


Ill Do It For You! 


Are you sick of rejects? Have you some good story 
plots or ideas but lack the time or ability to write 
them up in the professional style essential to reap 
checks from editors? Then send your rejected 
scripts or ideas and plots to me with 50c reading 
fee for each short plot idea or script not over 
1500 words; $1 over 1500 and not over 3000; 25c 
each additional 1000 or part thereof; and |! will 
read it and quote it and quote you a reasonable 
fee for rewriting, polishing, building up the plot, 
etc., on your story—in short, doing all possible to 
turn it into a better sales bet. If your plot or script 
has no potentialities for sale I'll not let you waste 
your money on it and will give you a brief criti- 
cism. Reading fee is credited against ghost-writing 
fee if accepted for this service. 


| have ghost-written millions of words of stories, 
articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print 
and make money on your raw story material. Par- 
ticulars free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A NEW ULM, MINN. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


M. S. Sen, Publisher, 19 Carolina Ave., Room 210 
Pasadena, Calif., would like book length material not 
less than 30,000 words, both fiction and non-fiction, 
written in a popular style and with a social problem 
base. Books on racial and religious tolerance are 
especially welcome. No textbooks, social treatises, or 
juveniles. ‘Our list is very small at present due to a 
shortage of capital,” writes Helen Joyce Paik, secre- 
tary for the editorial staff. “but we plan expansion 
soon and welcome new authors to submit their work 
for our consideration. We make prompt reports. Re- 
turn postage or written order should be included with 
all manuscripts so that we may know whether to re. 
turn them via first-class mail or express collect. We 
offer the usual royalty contract of 10% on all manu- 
scripts accepted.” 

Morgue G Mount, published quarterly by Writers 
& Readers Equity Association, P. O. Box 148. Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., has made its first appearance. Sub-titled 
“A Magazine of Test Publication,” it is a sincere at- 
tempt of a writer-publisher, Richard Tooker, to “‘re- 
volutionize publishing by producing fiction and fact 
on a merit basis only, and selling it direct from writer 
to reader.” The A. & J. will watch results with in- 
terest. (Our apologies to Mr. Tooker for letting 
“true” slip by for “test” in his June advertisement of 
the magazine. ) 

P. G. Wodehouse’s agent, Scott Meredith, reports 
that the prolonged bidding on the British author's re- 
turn to the magazine field is over. Wodehouse’s first 
short story in seven years, ‘Joy Bells for Barmy,” 
goes to Cosmopolitan, scheduled for fall appearance. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, is cur- 
rently interested in the following types of material: 
Modern adventure yarns, preferrably in the first per- 
son, written in a lively, dramatic style; sports articles 
for late fail and winter, (warm, intimate personality 
or overall stories of some sport); articles on science 
that are dramatic or spectacular, scientific personali- 
ties, latest developments, forecasts, etc.; inspirational 
success stories; sport, personality, nature, crime and 
science oddities; anecdotes, sport quizzes, and robust. 
lively verse, slanted to men. Full length articles 
should be from 1800 to 2500 words; fillers from 300 
to 1000 words. Photographs should accompany 
wherever possible. Lillian G. Genn in non-fiction 
editor. 

Your Mind, Lancaster, Pa., and Pacific Frontier & 
The Philippines, have been reported slow to report on 
manuscripts. 

The Rider and Driver, now located at 17 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, pays good rates on publication for 
articles on horses, racing, etc. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 
whose stories are not selling need 
_ editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experi- 
ence qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Jou 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 
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TOO FICTIONAL 


(Continued from Page 6) 
apples and baking gingerbread can win his interest 
and attention as no narrative hook can ever do. It, too, 
nay be necessary to the story, but alone, without some 
good sensory impressions you may lose your reader 
identification because your character seems too thin— 
too fictional. 

Using sensory impressions is an art. Put them in, 
take them out. Try a new one. Keep only the tell- 
ing phrase, the unusual impression. It is not the quan- 
tity of sensory impressions in a story but the quality 
of them which counts. 

When you start a story you are writing about ima- 
ginary people in an imaginary world with an ima- 
ginary problem. That may be the reason you slight 
sensory impressions. Imagination is all very well, but 
you've got to know and love your characters before 
you can get them to feel anything for you. Until 
you know them well you just can’t write their reac- 
tions to smells, to disappointments, to other people, 
because you don’t know them. Sensory impressions 
will help you make their feelings clear, first to your- 
sclf, then to others. Until your character grows into 
a dear friend or a hated enemy he is a mere slick- 
paper creature with flesh no more lovable than the 
paper he is printed on, his blood no thicker than the 
printer’s ink itself, but the moment you let him suf- 
fer cold, get hurt in a fight, or enjoy ham and eggs 
he'll come to life. 

You can make a character real if you want to; if 
you work hard enough—not at writing—but at know- 
ing what your character is like. You must let your 
character live and feel. You cannot get a reader to 
identify by merely telling him about the character. No 
use button-holing him and saying, “Listen, Chum, 
my character is a swell guy. He's crazy about the 
kiddies, he’s got a way with the ladies, and he’s so 
darned funny people fall in the aisles when he 
speaks.” 


The World in Books 


Brings you solid reviews of over 3000 new 
books a year, or about 10,000 titles for the 
subscription price of 

36 months for $1.00 
(If abroad add $1.00 for postage.) It’s a 
professional necessity for you to keep in touch 
with the new books: Send your subscription to 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS’ PROJECT 
475 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. PI 5-8273 


NETWORK script writers will rewrite, doctor or 
adapt your writing for the air. Staff includes: F. 


Warner (See ‘‘Who’s Who in America’’ for radio 
background) ; M. Yanofsky (Reader’s Digest Pro- 
gram) ; D. Harmon (Chesterfield Supper Club) etc. 
Other depts.: fiction; non-fiction; screen plays; 
research; translations; plays. REASONABLE FEES. 


All that stuff and nonsense will get you is the 
razzberry, an extremely fishy eye and an “Oh, yeah?” 
as your reader turns the page. He’s got to be shown, 
and you as the author are elected. Of course, you'll 
have to show your editor first and that is all to the 
good. An editor is a sceptical man and you'd better 
bless him for that, for it is through his devilling that 
you will become a better writer. 

To avoid having your manuscript labelled ‘Too 
fictional”’ try writing with stereoscopic vision. Give 
your characters and your setting breadth and depth. 
A human being is handicapped when he loses only 
one of his senses: if he is blind or deaf or lame. See 
to it, then, that your characters are not so handicapped. 
Let them make use of all their five senses. The mo- 
ment these things which happen delight or hurt or 
anger him, he ceases to be a cardboard puppet and be- 
comes a human being. You, as his creator, can breathe 
life into him if you'll only equip him with the ability 
to feel. By a skillful use of sensory impressions you 
can turn that one-dimensional paper-dol! you've 
created into a well-rounded, living, breathing human 
being. Then you can catch him in action and thrust 
him, kicking and screaming, into your typewriter. 
Once you do, you will never again see those damning 
words “Too fictional” on returned mss. Rather. will 
your letters read, “This has a nice sense of reality. 
We are happy to accept.” 


Ebony 5125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15, is re- 
ported unpardonably slow in reporting on Mss. 
Vespers will be edited during the summer by John 


Barthelmess, 273 Washington St., Hartford 6, Conn. - 


Small Sales Only . . 
GUARANTEED 


If you can’t get started or competition is too steep for 
you at present, investigate: 


The Story of CWSC 


. about beginners who make small-sales pay their 
way while learning. 


A ‘first sale’’ or money back — endorsed by pulp, 
syndicate and feature editors — directed by Charles 
Serey — national marketing outlet. Details free.: 


COMMERCIAL WRITERS’ SALES 
COURSE 


(Editorial Office) 
P. O. Box 1150-A Portsmouth, Ohio 
(Marketing Offices) 
Suite 1102, 210 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


WRITERS: 
o> TRY SHORT SHORTS 


S by MILDRED I. REID 
S and DELMAR E. BORDEAUX 


Writers, don’t fumble! Get this book and start selling 
short shorts! An authoritative analysis of each of the nine 
types of the short short story with explanations and illus- 
trations of every phase of short short story technique. The 
12 best short short stories reprinted and analyzed. 188 
markets paying up to $400.00 for good short shorts. List 
arranged with editors’ comments, types of stories wanted, 
and prices paid. 

Written by a selling author and experienced teacher of 
creative writing, this book can start you on your way. At 
all booksellers or direct from publisher. 


$3.00 
BELLEVUE BOOKS 


303 Trust Bldg. Rockford, Ill. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 


July, 1947 
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RADIO GAG WRITERS! 

One of the highest paid professions in 
show business. The fundamentals of Radio 
Gag Writing plus valuable contact addresses 
for selling material are given in the manu- 


script, ‘“‘How to be a Successful Comedy 
Writer. Complete... $1.00. Also included 
“100 Seven Tested Jokes For Every 


Use” 


. Write Bill Pugsley, Box 801, 
Boston 3, Massachusetts. 
“THIS HAS A MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE” 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
45c per 1000 words 
Bond paper furnished, | carbon 


MAY. E. HALL 
3226 W. 24th Ave. Denver 11, Colo. 


GLendale 525] 


You are cordially invited to spend your vacation in 
N. H. with me. Personal priv. instr. (Crit. by mail 


all year.) 
AM I SURPRISED! 
My sixth book, WRITERS: TRY SHORT STORIES! ($3) 
is off the press before my fifth. Eight patterns ex- 
plained. Plentiful examples. About 300 pages. .......... 
MILDRED |. REID 


213114 Ridge Bivd. Evanston, Ill. 


SELL YOUR BRAINS 


Write and publish your own booklets and pamphlets 
more economically than most people ever dreamed. 
Publisher tells HOW in his revealing booklet: ‘“How 
To Make Money Writing And Publishing Your Own 
Booklets.’’ Information FREE. Limited. Write Today. 


ROYAL PUBLISHERS 


4900-A West 6th Avenue Denver 4, Colo. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
89 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 
BY WRITING 


New Revised 1947 Edition 


More than 100 different fields of writing are 
covered in the 1947 revision of this Special Re- 
port, first issued in 1935. A tremendous amount 
fo helpful information is presented. 

89 WAYS is frankly for writers who ask only, 
“How can | cash in on my writing talent?” The 
Special Report is a practical, down-to-date survey, 
covering fiction, articles, verse, and many types of 
miscellaneous writing. Treatment is terse, with 
formulas, taboos, length, rate and other informa- 
tion. Duplicated form. App. 15,000 words. 

Regular price is $1.50. 

During July and August, if you will send $1.75, 
you will receive a six months’ subscription to The 
Author & Journalist, regularly $2 per year, and in 
addition will receive 89 WAYS. Use the conven- 
ient order form. (If you are already a subscriber, 
your subscription will be extended for six months.) 
ae Author & Journalist, 

ox 600, Denver 1, Colo. 

gg tend send me a copy of the 1947 Edition of 89 
Ways To Make Money By Writing, and in addition 
enter my subscription for six months. I enclose 
$1.75 in accordance with your Special Offer. 


(0 My ‘subscription should be handled as an 
extension. 
(CD Please send C. O. D. 


July 


Name. 


Address 
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My Counsellor, Scripture Press, 800 N. Clark St., 


Chicago 10, issued monthly in four weekly parts, 
pays 1/4, cent to 1 cent a word within six weeks after 
acceptance for well-plotted stories showing Christian- 
ity in action in the lives of boys and girls, 1500 
words; serials in not more than four parts, preferably 
two, of 1500 words each; articles, 1000 to 1500 
words, and 600 to 800, on boys and girls doing some- 
thing unusual as Christians, on youngsters organiza- 
tions and movements, and on adults in occupations of 
interest to boys and girls; anecdotes of Christians and 
Christianity in action, to 300 words, with a limited 
amount of puzzles—quiz, crossword, and unique types. 
No poetry is used. Neither will ‘‘preachy’’ stories, or 
those aimed only at pointing a moral be accepted. 
Miss Florence M. Beabout is editor. Prospective 
writers should ask Miss Beabout for a copy of the 
mimeographed “Information for Contributors.” 


Power, 800 N. Clark St., Chicago 10, issued 
monthly in weekly parts, buys first rights only to 
articles on Evangelical Christians doing something un- 
usual, to 1700 words; also articles on organizations. 
Treatment should be anecdotal. Material should be 
designed to show teen-agers that Christianity works 
in all walks of life. It is a market also for well- 
plotted short stories to 1500 words showing Chris- 
tianity in action in lives of older teen-agers and 
young people in early 20’s, and for serials, not more 
than four parts, preferably two, of 1500 words each. 
No verse is used, but some anecdotes of Christians 
of past and present showing that Christianity really 
works—concise pieces up to 600 words. “All stories 
should be slanted for the upper teen-ager,’ writes 
James Adair, editor. “Moral stories are not our meat; 
they must go further, emphasizing Evangelical Chris- 


tianity.”” Checks are mailed shortly after the first of 
month following acceptance, with payment up to 1 
cent. 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
(A few things writing has been called) 
By RAY FOGARTY 
It's a Game 

3 The guy who named it “writing game,” 


Meant polo, for, of course, 
You either ride the field on top 
Or work just like a horse. 


It's a Racket 


It's easy dough, so I’ve been told, 
One earns in craft of pen— 
But writing’s just a racket if 
You're typing after ten. 


It's a Gold Mine 


In every trade are millionaires. 

In writing are a few; 

But surely I’m not one of them— 
I'm broke, Bud. How are you? 


TYPE YOUR OWN MANUSCRIPTS 


Write for FREE TRIAL LESSON and prove 
you can become an expert touch typist 
easily, quickly, surely — our new way. 
Begin or review shorthand course also. 
MASTER SECRETARIAL SCHOOL, Dept. A-J, 
20 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Il. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Adin A. & J.” 
The Author & Journalist 
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The San Francisco Showmen, Producers and Pub- 
licists, United Nations Theatre Bldg., 262 O'Farrell 
S:, San Francisco, produce and merchandise live and 
transcribed radio programs, according to Sandy Spill- 
man, continuity director. “We are in the market for 
unique and novel radio programs,’ writes Mr. Spill- 
man. “Particularly desired are off-trail programs on 
topical and seasonal subjects either for local or net- 
work presentation. We do not want hackneyed, over- 
done themes. Although realizing there is nothing 
new under the radio sun, contributors must offer a 
strong switch to make present formats acceptable. . . . 
No market for sports, thrillers, cliff hangers; wide 
open for kid shows and listener participation shows. 
Submit outline or synopsis rather than complete 
scripts. Prefer material from the Western states but 
geographical origination will not bar outstanding ma- 
terial. Reports are made promptly. Rates by arrange- 
ment. . . . Newcomers should write in advance for 
release forms.” Please mention A, & J. in writing. 

Agenda, 57 Park Ave. New York, uses material 
suitable in style and content for presentation as a 
women’s club program. This includes radio, films, 
recordings, articles on grooming, parenthood, home- 
making, nutrition, food preparation, travel, recreation, 
libraries; how-to articles on making a speech, con- 
ducting a meeting, etc., world, national and com- 
munity affairs (political, social, educational, religious, 
etc.) Payment is on acceptance at 5 cents a word. 
Theresa Booth Wells is editor; James H. Corke, 
managing editor. 

Touchstone, 17 E. 42nd St., 


New York 17, is an- 


nounced as “‘the magazine of the undiscovered, the 
unarrived.” “A large segment of contemporary litera- 
ture is, we believe,’ write the editors, “lost in the 


slush piles of the general ‘formula’ magazine, or the 
obscurity of the ‘little’ magazines. It is the purpose of 
Touchstone to bridge these two markets. . . . Our 
standards, being literary and experimental, conform 
to the trend of ‘little’ magazines; but our pay, which 
ranges from 2 to 10 cents a word ($1.50 a line for 
verse) is professional. Short stories, essays, 
poetry, and articles will be given the most scrupulous 
attention.” 

Sunday School Messenger, 3rd and Reily Sts., Har- 
risburg, Pa., ceased publication with the June 29th 
issue. Discontinuance was brought about by the 
merger of the Evangelical Church with the United 
Brethren Church last November. Friends, published 
by the Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, Ohio, Dr. Paul R. 
Koontz, editor, takes its place. 

Christian Family, Elgin, Ill., a David C. Cook pub- 
lication, is mostly interested in how-to-do-it articles 
depicting family, or individual member, putting 
Christian principles into action, 800 to 1000 words. 
Payment is on acceptance at $8 a thousand words. 

The Camera is now located at 306 N. Charles St.. 
Baltimore 1, Md. It uses practical illustrated articles 
on photography and amateur cinematography, to 1800 
words, paying 1 cent a word up, $3 to $5 for photos. 
J. S. Rowan is editor. 

Aviation & Yachting, 112 Madison Ave., Detroit 
26, is no longer in the market for articles on yacht- 
building. It is no longer buying verse. Concentration 
is on articles on aircraft and yachts, news items and 
photos in the field, with short stories, 1000 to 1500 
words, having a boat or aviation theme. Payment is 
on publication at 1 cent a word. Walter X. Brennan 
is editor. 

Builders. Evangelical Press, 3rd and Reily Sts., 
Harrisburg, Pa., is a result of the merger of W atch- 
word and Crusader. 
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My Weekly Reader (American Education Press), 
400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio, published 
weekly in 6 editions for grades 1 to 6 inclusive, re- 
ports that all material is staff written. Eleanor M. 
Johnson is managing editor. 


WIN Cash and Cars 


I An interesting folder describing 
FREE the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 

© IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 
students are America’s biggest winners. Get 
PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current 
contests, judging slant, entries that won, com- 
plete HOW TO WIN WRITE-UPS, analyses 
Sponsor’s products. SEND ONLY 10c to cover 
handling costs. 


Learn to Win! Write Now! Find Out How! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. A.J. 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 27 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio scripts. 
Verse also considered. Editing, revision, criticism. Be- 
ginners welcomed. Personal representation for established 
authors. Write for information and references. 
ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., at 40 St. New York 16, N. Y. 


ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE! 


A card brings your copy for 5-day examination. Read 
it! Test it! not completely satisfied, return it to us. 
FREE, a copy of 169 Short Story Markets for your trouble. 
If you keep the book, send one dollar. 


Send dollar with your order and receive, in addition to 
the Market List, a EE collaborative revision certificate! 


ONE DOLLAR brings you ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE, 


postpaid! 
BLUE HILLS PRESS 


Box 403 Dept. A Blue Ash, Ohio 


Attention. Writers! 
TUDIO has its prob- 
e 


THE WRITECRAFT S' 
lem and lost two of it able assistan’ war. 
am again offering my serv- 
. To be 


My w ared in, over forty publications— 
fiction” articles and verse. I have been de en’ 
editor and served on two big city dailies. assist- 

wri cialized in 


ants are ters who have — ferent 
fields. I have just ed Hollywood where 

made interesting contacts and gleaned much first-han: 


Y GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER 
I will ote ONE manuscript under 5000 words 
no obligations atta Please enclose 30c han- 


testions if you wish.” Let’s have a heart to 
THE WRITECRAFT STUDIO 


heart 


P. O. Box 4718 Sta. E 


Kansas City 3, Mo. 


FICTION COURSE — $9 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG 
MONEY short-short field from an —— My au- 
thoritative book, ‘“‘Let’s Write Short-Shorts’ (a. $2 
value), is the text u upes which my streamlined 6- 
lesson course is based. Personal atjention for every 
student! Short-shorts, written as ments, given 
horough, detailed analyses. I will give you abso- 
lutely a of “Let’s Write Shorts’’ 
and a list ae the latest short-short markets when 
you enroll. I sold every short-short I wrote in 
1946! Let me help you. 


FOY EVANS Box 689-A Athens, Ga. 
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WRITERS! 


Stories, articles, novels, books wanted for 
immediate placement. For new writers last 
year, we sold $8,550.00 to pulp and quality 
magazines. 

Ten per cent commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us to fit 
it in the largest writer’s market in the world. 
Send several of your MSS. Be convinced. We 
are located where the sale can be made. 

Our fee is $1 per 1000 words for the first 
3000—plus 50c more for each additional 1000. 
Our minimum fee for one MS. is $3. If we can’t 
sell, our friendly, constructive criticism will 
help you revise to make the sale. Enclose 
return postage with MS. 

We read book-length novels free. Writer 
prepays express to our office. 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political prob- 
lems are in special demand. Send them now to 
make the sale. 


Manuscript Bureau 
154 Nassau St. Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 250 
or 500 copies of a book can now be printed 
and bound without the usual staggering cost 
of typesetting and binding. A new patented 
plate process is the secret. Small or large edi- 
tions of any kind of manuscript can be pro- 
duced at a per-copy cost that solves the 
problem of printing limited quantities. The 
type is permanent; later editions cost even 
less. This process includes the use of halftone 
and line cuts, footnotes, charts and graphs, 
index, appendix, table of contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation whatever. 
Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. A-10, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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LETTERS 


A. & 

May | take this occasion to put in a plug for the Pulp 

Writers Section of the Authors’ Guild of the Authors’ 
League of America (headquarters at 6 E. 39th St., New 
York)? 
_ A few years ago | was unable to collect for two pub- 
lished stories. The editor ignored my letters. | wrote to 
the Pulp Writers Section and an attorney for the League 
went to bat for me. Not only did the editor send me a 
check immediately but he asked me to please write to the 
Authors’ League and tell them | had been paid! | learned 
later that many writers never received a dime for stories 
sold to this house. Too bad they weren't members of the 
Guild and Section! 

Recently | sent a story to an obscure market. Then | 
had a chance to sell it at a good rate to an editor who 
wanted it. | immediately endeavored to withdraw the sub- 
mission, carefully explaining the situation to the first edi- 
tor. No reply. | wrote again, and a third time, and a 
fourth. Still no reply. So | mentioned the matter to Miss 
Pauline Bloom, chairman of the Section. A few days later 
| had my manuscript back. Without my asking it, Miss 
Bloom had got in touch with the publisher. 

My regular market is a good one; the editor is a square 
shooter and although I’ve never met him, | value him as 
a personal friend. However, the Section recently gave me 
confidential information regarding the rates he pays writers 
of my standing and although | employ no agent, this 
knowledge strengthens my bargaining position. Writers can 
and should be businessmen. 

A pulp writer, spare time or professional, owes it to him- 
self to join the Section. He also owes it to those who have 
been fighting his battles for him to join their ranks. Some 
years ago the Section licked the reprint evil and thus 
opened up new markets for original stories. Now the re- 
print menace is cropping up again. The Section wili tri- 
umph once more, I’m sure, but it needs the help of every 
selling author. 

To be eligible for membership, a writer need have sold 
only five manuscripts to a publication of national circula- 
tion. Anyone who has sold that much needs the Section 


—-and the Section needs him. 
GEORGE EDWARD CLARK. 
San Juan Bautista, Calif. 


An Orchid For Us! 
A. G J. 

You were kind enough to include in your May issue a 
short squib about our plans for opening up the pages of 
Rexall Ad-Vantages to free-lance writers. 

| thought you would be interested to know that so far 
as we are concerned your little magazine has a tremendous 
pulling power. Since your May issue was published we 
have had nearly forty queries as to our needs, from free- 
lance writers, and are still receiving two or three notes 
a day. 

You can use this ‘‘case history’? any way you want to. 

Cordially, 

IRVING G. CLUKAS, 

Editor, Rexall Ad-Vantages 
314 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14. 


AAA 


Book Publishers Jittery 
A. & J. 

Reports from many branch libraries state that books 
stop dead after advertising is dropped; and that readers 
no longer take any stock in critics’ recommendation be- 
cause they have been fooled too much by the praise lav- 
ished on inferior books. Readers are asking librarians for 
personal recommendations. These same librarians predict a 
slump up to 40% in book business this summer brought 
on mainly by ‘‘meatless and sensational books of the past 
few years, and misleading advertising.’’ An investigation 
will prove that even the so-called best sellers do not move 
in libraries today, as they did before the war. Some kind 
of a psychological metamorphosis has hit the book public. 
What will be the adjustment, no one knows. Book pub- 
lishers are jittery. All the old rules no longer apply. Book 
clubs’ selections seem to be picked by the eenie, meenie, 
minee, mo system; cancellations indicate that readers no 
longer take stock in the ‘“Book-of-the-mo'"’ being a 


good book. 
ED BODIN. 
545 Sth Ave., New York 17. 


The Author & Journalist 
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CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth 
Annual Edition. Complete writers’ directory of 
Catholic magazines, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. 
AJ, Pence, Wisconsin. 

GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn 
technique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon 


TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 

BEGINNING WRITERS! SPARE TIME WORK 
at home to supplement income. Stamp please. 
Contact R. Tobias, 298 Diamond St., Pottstown, 
Pa. 

MANUSCRIPT MERCHANDISING makes manu- 
scripts more marketable. Postal brings details. 
J77, Practical Publications, 601 South Vermont, 
Los Angeles 5, California. 

“KNOW your potentialities — your limitations. 
Detailed character analysis from three lines of 
your handwriting and signature. Send one dol- 
lar and return envelope. LOIS A. ROBSON, 
Grayland, Washington. 

KNOW YOURSELF. General scientific analysis 
of your handwriting, $1.00, Detailed vocational 
analysis, $3.00. Send return envelope and gen- 
erous sample of handwriting. L. J. Chieco, P. O. 
Box 20C3, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 

JUVENILE PLOTTER (tenth year) $1.50, sample 
plot included. Fraser, 275 Willard, Toronto, 
Canada. 

POETS! YOUR FAVORITE poem beautifully il- 
lustrated in water color fcr framing. Special— 
8x10—$1.00. Box 4718, Station No. 3, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Two addresses were missing in the May A. & J. 
These are David C. Cook Co., Elgin, Ill., and the 
Christophers (under Prize Contests), Christophers 
Book Award, 121 East 39th St., New York 16. 

The Sporting News, 2018 Washington St., St. 
Louis 3, has teamed up with the Ford Motor Co. and 
the American Legion in an endeavor to promote in- 
terest among the youngsters of the country in junior 
haseball leagues. Four editions of the News will be 
special ‘Junior Baseball Editions.”’ 

Contributors to Better Homes & Gardens, Mere- 
dith Publishing Co., Des Moines, Ia., please note: 
All contributions should be addressed to Frank Mc- 
De; ough, editor, and not to John S. Robling, who is 
the public relations manager. 

The American Junior Red Cross Journal, National 
Red Cross Headquarters, Washington, D. C., pub- 
lished 8 times a year, and edited by Mrs. Lois S. 
Johnson, pays on acceptance at $25 to $50 for timely 
articles, 2000 to 2500 words in length, on life in 
other lands, service, better human relations, and the 
like, and for short stories, 2000 to 2500 words, of 
teen-age interest. Some verse is used at 25 cents to 
$1 a line. First serial magazine rights only are held. 

Practical Home Economics, 468 4th Ave., New 
York 16, has purchased Better Food, formerly known 
as American Cookery. The two publications will be 
consolidated with the June issue. Editorial appeal is 
toward home economics teachers. 


HUMANOLOGY-PERSONALITY 

the practical approach 

TO THE FINE ART OF LIVING 
Develop your potentialities, test your dynamic possi- 
bilities, dare to live splendidly. 
Free your mird, quit worrying. A ten-lesson course 
shows the way. Free information. Address 


David Brair:don Studios. Dept. 
Box 614 Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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Three New 


WORD-FINDING 


BOOKS 


These cloth-bound books are entirely 
new developments in the field 
of word-finding 


| THE “SAID” BOOK i 


tlc purpose of this book is to demonstrate to 
writers, when they use dialogue, how they can 
give artistic force and variety to the identifying 
phrase he said or she said. This book is based on 
actual usage. The writings of hundreds of famous 
authors were analyzed and the said expressions 
tabulated in two sections; one based on a method 
that enables you quickly to find a hundred sub- 
stitutes for the word safd, such as accused, added. 
adjured, admitted, admonished, etc., the second, 
based upon grouping the expressions by ideas, such 
as anger, evil, calmness, criticism, etc. An ingeni- 
ously-designed index leads you to the wanted ex- 
pression instantly. Thousands of expressions are 
found in this book such as: “said in a tone of 
feigned discouragement’; “he bellowed, his face 
in a tone of wretchedness too deep for 

darkening to an apoplectic hue’; “echoed $2.50 


she, in a tone of wretchedness too deep 
for tears.” POSTPAID 


THE SUBSTITUTE 
FOR “VERY” 


XPERIENCED writers rarely use the word very 

because it means so much that it practically 
signifies nothing. It is a shot-gun type of word 
which indicates that the user does not possess an 
overly-rich vocabulary. With this book you can not 
only kiss the word very good-bye, but you are 
launched on the road of acquiring a brilliant vo- 
cabulary without the grinding, daily study that is 
usually necessary. This book in true Rodale Press 
tradition, does not generalize. It is an extensive 
list of adjectives, arranged alphabetically, contain- 
ing in each case a group of substitutes for very. 
For example, if you desire to say very honorable. 
you look up the word Aonorable under the H’s and 
find there a list of 36 substitutes for very, 2.50 
such as reputably, allegedly, irreproach- $2.5 
ably, fundamentally, etc. POSTPAID 


THE “SOPHISTICATED 
SYNONYM” BOOK 


ben synonym book contains smart words, spar- 
kling phrases and sonorous-sounding expres- 
sions. It is a record of the more lively portion of 
today’s speech garnered from the pages of this 
decade’s books and magazines. It is 2.50 
an action-photograph of a lusty language $2. 
caught on the jump. POSTPAID 
ORDER DIRECT FROM DEPT. A-7 


RODALE PRESS 


46 South West Street 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
25 
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ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 
Managers, Business, Professional men, women use 
rapho-analysis in their work, earn substantial 
‘ees in spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it so fasci- 
nating they start using it to add to their in- 
comes. Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 
in a week reported. Others ene pre 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
Counselors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. 


GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


More and more police use grapho analysis handling suspects 
and criminals. They understand how criminals think. Their 
handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 
Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn 
fees even before graduation. Only schoolin world de- 
voted to teaching grapho analysis offers thorough 
training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 
less of where you live, small town, farm or city. Send 
for GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated lesson, personal 
handwriting analysis offer, ALL FREE. Must be 21 or 


WRITERS! 


WHY don't your stories sell? Markets are crying 
for WELL-WRITTEN stories. The reason for a re- 
jection is often a minor one. If your MS can be 
revised and slanted to editorial requirements I re- 
vise and market it on a PROFIT-SHARING basis. 
No fees. Don't throw valuable MSS away. Send 
me your stories, articles, but no inferior material. 
Nominal fee of $1 per 2,500 words, promptly re- 
funded on acceptance. 


Clark W. Jenks 213 Upson Ave., El Paso 2, Texas 


CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison inmates, 
are clamoring for “CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS’ be- 
cause this guide gives three features: 1. How to “dig 
up”’ and write magazine fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one 
a day for a year; and 3. The leading markets for 
these short articles, paying up to 10c per word. Com- 
plete, 50c. 


“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a short- 
cut to success in newspaper and magazine columning. 
It solves problems of what to write about, the prepa- 
ration, and how and where to sell columns. Only 50c. 


“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to make 
photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
SERVICE” explains in detail a home business with your 
own hours and no boss. Ideal part-time work for 
writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a ‘‘must” for all 
authors. Writing is a business, so keep a complete 
record. What are your profits and losses? What are 
your income tax exemptions? A bookkeeping system 
and also a manuscript record, $1.00 


All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 


over, Address A. 1. G.A.Inc., 132 Noel, Missouri. — 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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HOW TO WRITE A MYSTERY NOVEL . 
(Continued from Page 10) 


pects Lots, and again he is confronted with her alibi. 
How. all this works out now is up to you. 

The ending is clear, however. The hero saves Lois 
from almost certain destruction at the hands of well 
meaning officals. You might increase suspicion at 
this point by letting investigators discover that Sam 
had already made a new will, giving the bulk of his 
money to Lois. Now she really is in a spot; and poor 
Sue has committed a crime that didn’t achieve its 
purpose, after all! 

You might introduce a second murder; perhaps 
one of the step-aunts becomes suspicious of Sue and 
threatens to tell what she knows. So our young 
criminal has to kill again. 

But Sue must be caught, eventually, and suffer 
punishment. Right must always win. You could 
even let her commit suicide and save the State the 
trouble of hanging her. 

Another rule of the mystery novel is fair play. As 

the story unfolds, present to the reader all the clues 
the detective has, so the reader may join in the chase 
and try to find the killer. In the above story you 
could throw strong suspicion on the two aunts, a 
servant or two (they always seem to act nervous) and 
anyone else who is handy. You play a game with 
the reader, try to lead him off by tossing in clues that 
will keep his mind away from the murderer. Sue's 
black character would have to be revealed gradually, 
and her boy friend brought into the story. 
Back to the title again. Steer away from titles con- 
taining the words “corpse,” “body,” “The Case of 
etc.’ and try to get something original. Keep up 
with whodunit trends; they change swiftly with the 
times. “Path of Darkness” might not be too bad 
for our sample story, suggesting the place where Sue 
hit Lois over the head. 

But—choose your own and good hunting! 


The Philadelphia Branch of the National League of 
American Pen Women is holding a contest for the 
best unpublished inspirational poems not over 16 
lines, open to anyone in the United States. Prizes 
will be $10, $5, $4, $3, and eight awards of $1 each. 
Closing date is October 31, 1947. Entries should be 
marked Inspirational Contest, and should be mailed 
to Mary O’Connor, Belmont and Conshocken Aves., 
Philadelphia 31. 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it. need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING is a day-by- 
izing and expandin e idea, assemblin, e charac- 
ters, plotting, making up the chapters, balancin for 
dramatic emphasis, writing the first draft, and ion. 
Easy to follow, assures a soundly built book, the only 
kind that will sell. 

Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘find yourself’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


The Author & Journalist 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Bureau of Intercultural Education, 1697 
Broadway, New York 19, in making its first quarter- 
annual prize award fur the published magazine stories 
which best promote good interfaith and intergroup 
relations, found the merit of stories submitted such 
that five additional prizes of $25 each were awarded. 
The sixth prize of $25 became a tie, so that two 
writers received that amount. . .. Writers will be in- 
terested to know that the prize awards went to 
writers whose work appeared in a wide variety of 
publications—Cosmopolitan, Blue Book, Polly Pig- 
tails, The New Yorker, Calling All Boys, Antioch 
Review, Best Stories, 10 Story Western, Young Peo- 
ple, Crack Detective, and Story. ... Dr. H. H. Giles, 
executive director of the Bureau, emphasized that in 
order to win a prize the stories need not pose inter- 
group relations as a conflict, or even as a problem. 
Quite the contrary, the idea is to present so-called 
minority groups as average Americans. The protrayal 
of heroes or sub-heroes who are members of these 
groups, or a free and normal association between 
several groups can be of the greatest effectiveness. 
Fictional stories of any length published in American 
magazines during the period from April 1 to June 
30, 1947, are now eligible for entry in the second 
quarter-annual prize contest. They should be sub- 
mitted to the Contest Editor at the above address. 
The annual award of $250 will be announced at the 
end of this year. 

The Poetry Chap Book, 227 E. 45th St.. New York 
17, a quarterly of verse, announces a first prize of $40 
and a second prize of $25 for the best poems appear- 
ing in the four numbers of the magazine in 1947, or 
accepted in 1947 for later publication. Judges are 
A. M. Sullivan, former president of the Poetry Society 
of America, and Sydney King Russell, one of the 
editors. Geoffrey Johnson, well-known British poet. 
has joined the staff of the magazine as its European 
editor, 

The Play Club, 551 5th Ave., New York, is offer- 
ing winners of its Second Annual Play-Writing Con- 
test $900 in prizes for new unpublished one-act and 
full-length plays. First and second prizes for one-act 
plays are $150. Three prizes of $400, $250, and 
$100, respectively, plus publication and agency con- 
tracts, will go to the winning authors of three-act 
plays. Any type of play — farce, comedy, mystery, or 
drama — is eligible. All Mss. must be in the hands 
of the Contest Editor not later than August 15. 


The Society of Colonial Wars, 122 E. 58th St., 
New York 22, is conducting a $250 prize contest for 
an essay throwing new light on the Colonial period 
of American history. Essays must be based on original 
Colonial documents and each author must submit an 
affidavit with the manuscript that he can submit 
proofs of the authenticity of the document. Maximum 
length ts 5000 words. Closing date is October 13, 
1947. Essays should be marked for Prize Historical 
Essay Contest. and sent to the above address. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 

EDITORS appreciate and BUY readilv, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, 
with flawless spelling, punctuatior, and grammar. 
First copy on Eaton—16 pound bund; carbon free. 
Mailed flat with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 
Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, efficient work on quality bond. Carbon copy 
and minor corrections free. 50c—1000 words. 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
6346 Jefierson Ave. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728R 


Hammond, ind. 


ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor or slanted 
toward editorial requirements. 


F. CUNNINGHAM 
156 Scott St., N. E. Warren, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 


R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market 
open to beginning writers, and the only one where you 
can EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells 
more than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. 
My special course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches everything it is neces- 
sary to know. Write for terms. Mention Author & 
Journalist. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

23-A GREEN ST. WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


THE GHOSTERS 
CRITICISM REVISION 
Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself . . help you sell 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report; folio alone 50c. 
WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
Chicago Heights, Nl. 


Box 202-3 


Author: Technique Sells the Short Short: $2.00 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have written a short-short which 
you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 words, serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 
up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


Co-author: Writing the Short Short Story: $2.50 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


July, 1947 
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Have You Thought of 


WRITING 
RADIO? 


You can associate yourself with one of the most 
highly paid, quickest growing, and most fascinat- 
ing fields of writing. A field where trained writers 
are needed; and new ideas and new talents are 
looked for. 


RADIO NEEDS WRITERS 


The Federal Communications Commission _ is 
granting licenses for new stations all over the 
nation every week. They authorized more new 
stations in the first post-war year than in the 
preceding 11 years!! 

All radio stations must have writers to furnish 
fresh material — everything from Spots to Season- 
able programs. This means well over 100 thou- 
sand new scripts every day. More words in a 
single day than are used by the great moving 
picture industry in an entire year! 

Radio is the largest and one of the most highly 
paid fields of endeavor that has ever been offered 
to the writer. It is one of the easiest for the 
trained writer to enter. 


IT IS A SPECIALIZED FIELD 


As great as is the demand for writers in the 
broadcasting industry, radio will not accept ma- 
terial unless it is exclusively written for the air. 
It has its own form and technique of writing. If 
the script submitted is not ready to produce, the 
stations will not buy it. They will not rewrite 
your material. 


R.W.!1. STUDENTS SELL! 


The success of our students speaks for the merit 
of Our course; our tested and proven methods of 
teaching radio writing. 


WRITE TODAY — 


for free particulars on how you can learn the tech- 
nique of writing for the air by this easy home- 
study course as taught by R.W.I. The only organ- 
ization devoted exclusively to teaching radio writ- 
ing. Be sure and write today to: 


RADIO WRITING 
INSTITUTE 
Studio G, Box 110 
Hollywood 28, California 


YOUR SUCCESS 1S OUR BUSINESS! 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 
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“Avoid the vapid ‘very.’ Use an 
her that is fresh, full of punch and spice.” 
From an Old Schoolmaster. 


Just Off the Press! 


A THESAURUS OF 
INTENSIFIERS 


Two thousanc vigorous, poignant, and meta- 
phoric intensifications, garnered from the best 
of modern and classic literature, alphabetized 
for swift consultation and selection according 
to terms intensified. Helps you avoid the trite 
and vapid intensifying adverbs and adjectives 
with intensifiers that are ‘‘fresh, full of punch 
and spice.’”’ No other thesaurus or synonym 
book offers this specialized literary aid. Busy 
authors and journalists will especially prize this 
new type of reference work. Leatherette, 40 
pages (double column), only $1.00 postpaid. 


N. I. Kobin Editorial 
Service “AW” 


P. O. Box 1211 
Washington 13, D. C. 


MORE POST 
BIOGRAPHIES 


Twenty-two Articles of Enduring 
Interest about Famous Journalists, 
Journals, and Other Subjects Journ- 
alistic from The Saturday Evening 
Post. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN E. DREWRY 
Author of BOOK REVIEWING 


$3.50 
UNIVERSITY OF 
GEORGIA PRESS 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 


The Author & Journalist 


| 


44 pages, 8%” by T1”, smooth paper, il- 
» lustrated pen, pencil, halftone (photo), 


2 teeming (and steaming!) with FACTS and 
FRANKNESS. 


LIA 


Morgue & Mount 


A Magazine of Test Publication 
Readers alone determine merit of contents. 
Writer owned, writer operated. PRIZES FOR 
BEST LIKED TITLES. PRIZES FOR BEST 
READER LETTERS. Reader Jury buying. 


Richard Tooker 


Production and Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES ... 


s 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories .. . articles . . . serials . . . series. Now, 
I'm teaching it. 


ese 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet, 
‘Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


STORIES WANTED! 


If your story is salable, we sell it at the usual 10% 
commission. 


ay’ 
faithfully given. All types of material solicited except 
poetry and songs. 


Until you’ve sold two stories, reading fees are 
charged as follows: 
Short stories to 6,500 words, $3.00. 
' Novelettes to 12,000, $5.00. 
| Novels, any length, $10.00. 
New rates effective at once. No fees charged otting 
_ authors looking for a reputable ‘slick’ or ‘pulp’ agent. 
ERNIE PHILLIPS 


Poultney 


Vermont 


Two Dollars... 


and a short story is what I want 
from you. We'll work on your yarn 


together, until it is right! 


FRANK DAVID 


Box 277 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


At Last... 


LITERARY HELP 


From a Selling Writer 


WHO CARSON IS 

AUTHOR OF: Two textbooks for 
writers. Two novels. Hundreds 
of stories (in 32 national maga- 
zines). Forty-six radio dramas. 

MEMBER OF: The Authors League 
of America. The Authors Guild. 
League of Western Writers, Inc. 
National Writers Club. The 
Manuscripters (co-founder) . 

EXPERIENCE: Sixteen years of pro- 
fessional writing. Books and 
stories now published in every 
English-speaking nation on earth. 


WHAT HE OFFERS YOU 


Editing, criticism or complete re- 
vision of your manuscript, as the 
individual need suggests. 


Personal help. No ‘‘courses’’ or 
printed forms. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


Write today for complete details of my service, 
which are described in a 2,000-word folder. 


601 So. Vermont Ave. CHARLES CARSON ios Angeles 5, Calif. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is booming. 
Hundreds of magazine editors are buying short 
features and “‘fillers’’ from new writers. Our EARN 
AS YOU LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet 
their requirements. Experience unnecessary. Price 
is reasonable and service unexcelled. Details and 
sample lesson free on request. Use a postcard. No 
obligation. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200 T72N S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


What Will YOU Sell In 1947? 


_ Let our specialized service help you get your material 
over to Publishers and Motion Picture Producers. 


Individual analysis and suggested revision saves you 
profitless struggle and valuable time. 


Markets are wide oper for established authors as well 
as new writers. Originals, published stories, book man- 
uscripts are in demand now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


13 WAYS TO PLOT! 


Now ready, the most remarkable plotbook 
ever offered. Money-back guarantee of satis- 
faction. Complete charts on plotting myster- 
ies, short-shorts. Novel methods of plot con- 
struction. No writer can afford to be without 
13 WAYS TO PLOT! 

You can get your copy of this wonder plot 
book for $1.50 postpaid. Or, a card will bring 
you details about the book ABRACADABRA'! 
That is just one of the plot methods detailed 
in 13 WAYS TO PLOT! This method alone 
may solve your plot problems. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 


Box 403 Dept. AJ Blue Ash, Ohio 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winnnig Cash, Cars, Dia- 


mond Rings, Refrigerators, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 


Radios and Watches in Prize Contests! 


° 
You, too, can cash in on Contests! The Shepherd 
Course will give you the Secrets of Winning. 
Write NOW for a Gift Copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN“—tbringing you WINNING HELP for the big 
It's FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Contests now on. 


WRITERS ... WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Price 


$175.00 


Title Mag 


Yankee Frankenstein Sensation 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
national magazines. 

b. y students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DIi- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AN INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.”’ 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


pon for free MS. report. 


Be Sure to Say, 
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Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


“I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


The Author & Journalist 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


POETS—101 cash markets for all kinds of poems, 
25c. Poetry, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


PILLERS and Short Paragraphs sell readily. Seud 
25c for details and markets. Writers, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 

FREE—‘Write About Yourself.” Send stamped 
envelope. Foy Evans, Box 689-J, Athens, Ga. 


POETRY BOOKS $35.00 down. 100 copies 40 pages 
$109.50. Beautiful paper, CLOTH BOUND. 
WRITE FOR OUR SUREFIRE SALES PLAN. 
THE STORY BOOK PRESS, 1435 Second Ave., 
Dallas. 

WRITE ON TIME! Author’s Calendar. What to 
write—when to send it. 50c coin. SHORT- 
SHORT MARKETS. Over i60 markets, 50c coin. 
BOTH 75c coin. BLUE HILLS PRESS, Blue 
Ash, Ohio. 

FREE BARGAIN CATALOG. BRAND-NEW 
BOOKS. WRITE NOW. N. Y. BOOK GUILD, 
22 East 17th St., New York City (3). 

“INSIDE SECRETS” will help you make thou- 
sands of dollars. Send 10c and I will tell you 
how to get it, along with other valuable infor- 
mation. LaNeau Miller, Nichols, South Carolina. 


BOOKS RENTED. You pay yearly subscription 
and postage, Send stamped envelope and specify 
25c, 50c, $1, $2 or $3 subscription. Library Club, 
Box 852, Fort Stockton, Texas. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPING BUREAU! What sub- 
ject are you interested in? 621 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


WRITERS’ COLONY HELP WANTED. Woman. 
Mornings. In Exch. half tuition. See ad page 22. 


PLANNING A HOME? Simplified cut-out system 
makes it easy. Graphs, furniture, household 
equipment, etc.—all to scale. $1.00 postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. PLANAHOME, P. QO. 
Box 319, Santa Rosa 1, California. 

BOOKS ON ASTROLOGY, Sold - Rented, Write 
for up-to-date list. Library Adtrolyte, D. 4-J, 
6531 West Blvd., Inglewood, Calif. 


IF YOU ARE CAPABLE WRITER, editor, adver- 
tising man, or printer, with ambition to publish 
your community’s weekly newspaper, you should 
send for “KNOW-HOW” today. Why? Because 
it’s a short cut and acknowledged “Must!” for 
the intending successful publisher. Original. Il- 
lustrated. Outstanding. Spreads wealth of us- 
able information, saving years of effort, count- 
less mistakes, thousands of dollars. Planned and 
written by newspaperman whose popular weekly 
grossed $41,000 advertising in 18 months. Now 
$5.00, unconditionally guaranteed. Or send no 
money in advance—pay postman on delivery. 
Free Literature. Success Publications (Dept. K), 
15870 Wisconsin, Detroit 21, Michigan. 


LEARN HOW TO SELL STORIES by mating 
characters real living people, $1.00. Mrs. 
Campbell, 770 W. Kirck, San Antonio 4, Texas. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY—Help- 
ful 8-page pamphlet (8'/2x11) stiff covers, 50 
cents postpaid. Osborne Literary Service, 23 
Green, Wollaston 70, Mass. 

YOUR CARTOON idea illustrated, $1.00; your 
— on wall plaque, $2.00. Professional qual- 
ty. Jan James, 1611 Lower Wetumpka Koad, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets checks 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 1996% Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list or appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots from published stories without plag- 
jiarizing, ethically. Folio shows how. Price, 50c. 
Money-back guarantee. Also, Short Features. 
Where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 
Need plots? Write us. Address Writecraft Box 
202-J, Chicago Heights, Til. 
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SHORT-SHORTS! 169 Active Markets. Latest edi- 
tion: 50c. BLUE HILLS PRESS, Blue Ash, Ohio. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer my ad, this magazine, page 20. NATALIE 
NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

HISTORICAL CALENDAR helpful in writing 
fillers, winning radio contests. $1.00. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 

THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

FREE COPY STORY SALES SYSTEM (reguiar 
price 65c) to anyone sending a paid criticism tv 
A. & J. Criticism Dept. during June, July, Au- 
gust. See Ad page 32. . 

SEND 1l44c STAMP for squib TRICKY TITLES. 

Lee Vance, 104 Shields St., Fayette, Mis- 
souri. 

CHECKS: Want to sell more? Send for “Checks.” 
Costs cents; wcrth dollars to writers. 50c coin 
or money order. Wiimer Culver, 924 33rd Souih, 
Seattle 44, Wash. 

FIRST AID FOR BEGINNING WRITERS. 5000 
words of practical suggestions to help you start 
right. Mimeographed, $1 in U. S. R. S. Parrish, 
1003 E. 40th, Savannah, Georgia. 

3,000 NEW and used correspondence courses, 
books. Complete list 10c. Courses bought. 
Thomas Reed, Plymouth, Penna. 

$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS, instructions and 
markets, sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 

LOS ANGELES POSTMARK—Your stamped ad- 
dressed letters mailed 20c apiece, 10 for $1.00. 
Thomas Schmitt, 1218 East First St., Los An- 
geles 33, Calif. 


@ THE DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY 


We are on the verge of a boom such as the publishing 
industry never knew before. Plans are being made for 
more and larger magazines and more novels and non- 
fiction books than ever before in our history, and this is 
creating a golden opportunity for writers able to meet 
this huge demand. 

BUT—as always, only the competent writer will get his 
share of this golden stream. To gain your place, you must 
be sure that you have the groundwork of technique, in- 
cluding plotting and plot development. This is easy when 
it is clearly and simply explained, instead of being made 
into an esoteric puzzle by some pundit who couldn’t write 
a story of his own and sell it. Only really competent, 
sympathetic, and, above all, practical help can lead you 
to your goal. 

This kind of help I give my clients, with the result that 
today their fiction and non-fiction is in virtually all the 
magazines, including the best, their books are in the 
libraries, their plays on radio and screen. During the past 
few months alone, my clients have made well over a 
hundred sales to Saturday Evening Post, Coronet, This 
Week, Today’s Woman, as well as scores of lesser markets 
while negotiations involving thousands of dollars for radio 
and syndicate rights are pending in the case of one in re- 
spect of a single story written under my guidance. Sev- 
eral have already won regular markets, and one has an 
order for each issue of a leading magazine for a year. 

My Service, which has stood the acid test of over a 
quarter of a century, charts your literary course. It gives 
you a plan, a program. This plan is made to fit you, for 
it is made to fit the current stage of your literary devel- 
opment. Whether you already have a knowledge of what 
makes the wheels go round in this literary business or 
have your first story yet to write, whether you have 
single manuscripts for criticism and possible sale or wish 
to fit yourself for a lifetime career of authorship, it will 
pay you to write for my 44-page booklet, ‘““‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,”’ which is FREE on 
request. It gives details of my work with writers and my 
credentials both as an author and a literary critic, and 
also contains vital information, no. obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocket- book 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 
and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE. 
which you should investigate if you are really sincere in 
your desire to win literary success. The terms are sur- 
prisingly low 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR 5 STORIES AND ARTICLES IN 
LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00): “Writing 
to Sell’ ($2.50); ‘“‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($3.00 
“Stories You Can Sell’ ($3.00); “Mistress of 
Spears” ($2.50), etc. 
TOPANGA 2, CALIFORNIA 


“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1919"’ 
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“A Failure’ Becomes 
Successful Writer 


“I had the urge to write 
and I wrote. But nothing was 
worth the paper it was writ- 
ten on. When I enrolled in 
the Palmer Course, the literary 
fog quickly disappeared. 1 
sold a story before I was half- 
way through and I have sald 
numerous writings since.” Ste- 
phen Kerro, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Maybe You Too Can 
Increase Your Income 


Are your stories selling in the right places, at the 
rates you expect? Are you satisfied with the quality 
of your writing? Do you have plenty of ideas? 


You may be in the same situation as Rev. Donald 
H. James of Titonka, Iowa, who writes: “I can hon- 
estly say that four months with Palmer Institute gave 
me more practical help than my four year college 
course. Before studying with Palmer I had received 
five rejection slips to one acceptance. Now the situa- 
tion is more than reversed. I’m glad to give Palmer 
my whole-hearted recommendation.”’ 


Palmer training, which is endorsed by such famous 
authors as Rupert Hughes, Katherine Newlin Burt, 
Gertrude Atherton and Ruth Comfort Mitchell, is 
basic training for Aighest pay writing in all these 
fields—short stories, novels, mysteries, magazine art- 
icles, newspaper features, and radio programs. 


To learn how Palmer Training can help you, send 
today for FREE book, ‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories.” Palmer Institute of -Authorship (Since 
1917), 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Desk G77. 


FREE 

Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 
BOOK Palmer Institute 


1680 N. 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G77 

Please send me free illustrated book “‘The Art of Writ- 

ing Salable Stories,”’ explaining how your training helps 

new writers get started. This is confidential. No sales- 

man will call. 


fone... Rate... 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment, now headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author of 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. Get a com- 
plete report on plot characterization, style; an 
expert analysis of markets. Obtain the profes- 
sional coaching counsel of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects of 
sale, with or without revision, our detailed per- 
sonal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


Copy of “Story Sales System’’ FREE with each MS. 
submitted during summer. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 600 Denver 1, Colo. 


Selling Your Story or Book 
Manuscripts Means Making 
Consistent and Appropriate 
Submissions. 


An agent does this ‘‘leg’’ work for you, tak- 
ing over your worries and reserving your time 
for the writing. 


My sale of NORMAN NYGAARD’S book 
manuscript, DEEP FOREST (REYNAL HITCH- 
COCK, 1947) on sale in book stores this 
month, is only one example. Screen producers 
have been asking to read it and sales of for- 
eign rights are being negotiated. 

Even one sale of a short story may start you 
toward success. 

Ask for our magazine map which shows our 
location and explains how we help you get your 
share of the checks. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


> 
Miss 
Mrs. 


